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TWO NAMES ON A TREE. [See the Story.] 
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BLACK VELVET BONNET. 
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WINTER SUITS FOR BOYS.—COATS, WAISTOOATS, ETO. 
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1 What is the meaning of the song, That rings so clear and loud, 
2 What is the meaning of thy thought, O mai-den fair and young, 
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@ Thou nightingale amid the copse, Thou lark above the cloud ? Thou lark a - bove the 
There is such pleasurein thineeyes, Such music on thy tongue, Such mu-sic on thy 
And when the early summers pass, And care comeson with time, And care comes on with 
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cloud? §$Whatsays thy song thou joyousthrush Up in the walnut tree? What 
tongue, There issuchglo - ry onthyface Whatcan the meaning be? There 
time, Still beitours incare’sdespite Tojoin in chorus free, Still 














says thy song thou joyousthrush Up in the walnut tree? What says thy song ? 
issuch glo - ry onthyface whatcan the meaning be? O maiden fair! 
be it ours incare’sdespite To join’ inchorus free The happy words, 
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lovemy love; “I lovemylove, be - cause I know my love loves me.”* 
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TWO NAMES 


ON, A TREE. 


BY HELEN BROTHERTON. 


“ You are too harsh, Corinne, on your cousin. 
Iam sure that Louise has noticed, more ‘than 
once, your supercilious behavior toward her.”’ 

“Let her notice it, mamma,” was Corinne 
Stanley’s scornful answer, while the young lady’s 
handsome dark eyes flashed imperiously. ‘« For 
my part, I'can’t restrain my dislike to that girl.’’ 

“ But she is a member of our family now, my 
dear, and should be treated as an equal.” 

“Even if she is, I object to her being called 
my equal.* She is dependent on our kindness, an, 
orphan, to whom we have charitably given shel- 
tet-—nothing more.’’” 

“But she is your cousin, Corinne—the child 
of your dead father’s dead sister.” 

“Who made's horribly low marriage, hy the 
way,” retorted the young lady, “if report speaks 
correctly. It is useless for you to scold, mamma. 
She is an out-and-out nuisance.” 

“You are shockingly wicked to call her so,”’ 
exclaimed Mrs, Stanley, who, though what. is 
termed a weak woman, was now and then roused 
to firmness, and really had a strong sense of 
justice. « There is nothing. which you have 
asked Louisa to do, since she came to the house, 
that she refused, or even hesitated ——” 

“Nonsense, mamma; I know what you are 
going to say,” Miss Stanley broke in, ‘ Of course, 
Louise has arranged my ‘hair for the opera, and 
for balls, whenever I are asked her. 1 don’t 
know that I ain particularly eign! to her for it. 
She is riers | well fed,. and, thed, both at 


is required at hér hands. And now, please ‘dis- | 
continue this argument. Apropos ¢ of the opera. 
Mr. Bronson sent word, when. you, were out, to 
know whether you’ and I desired to ogcupy his 
box this evening. I wrote an acceptance, feeling 
sure you would like to see ‘ Faust’ again.” 

“Do you know, Corrinne,” said her mother, 
eyeing her daughter keenly, ‘I consider the at. 
tions of Mr. Bronson most tharked and devoted 
toward yourself?’’ 

Vou. LXX.—22 
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A faint color rose to the girl’s cheek. 

“Do you,,mamma?’’ And a short, neryous 
laugh followed the words. 

‘* He is very rich, is he not !”’ 

** Worth about one hundred thousand a year, 
I believe.” 

“And you would | marry him, if he. asked you, 
Corinne ?”’ 

The young lady bit her lip. The sentence, 
‘if he asked you,” grated upon her ear. , During 
the past two or three weeks, it had grown to be 
the ruling purpose of Corinne Stanley to become 
the. wife of the wealthy and courted Mr. Bronson. 
She had resolved that no amount of steadfast en- 
deayor should be lacking, on her part, to attain 
this objeet. For he was the prize for which all 
Fifth Avenue was contending, and therefore to be 
won, if possible. But he was also handsome, ac- 
complished, chivalrous, a man that any woman 
might love for himself. 

‘* How do you know thet. he has not already 
asked me, mamma ?”’ said she,,in answer to her 
mother’s question. ‘‘He calls here very often, 
and you seldom interfere with our tete-a-tetes.’’ 

Then Corinne gave a musical little laugh, that 
left her mother in doubt as to whether she was 
serious or not. The truth was, she only hoped he 
would propose; he really had not done so as yet. 

Meanwhile, on the afternoon of this conversa- 
tion, pretty, blonde-haired. Louise Lynn sat in 
her small, out-of-the-way. chamber, on the third 
floor of Mrs, Stanley’s residence on Fifth Avenue, 
{and wondered what special reason Providence 
had for sending her into the world; and why, 
since she seemed to have been qreated to be snub- 
bed, and despised, and trampled on, it would not 
be much better if her thoroughly useless exist- 
ence came to a close altogether. 

These were very wicked thoughts, of course. 
But thén poor Louise,hed once known a life far 
different from her present one, and was excusa- 
ble, perhaps, for thinking hardly of fate. Her’s 
had, indeed, been an existence of quiet, domestic 
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happiness, until that dark eighteenth year, in 
which death followed upon death with such fear- 
fulness, and she was made doubly an orphan, 
by the d of h er Line 
ing that "el ie ak Ane the 
knowledge ve her father's mah condition, 
and her own utter destitution. 

Silently to herself, while she looked out, that 
afternoon, upon the snowy pavements, of the 
streets beneath her, and felt the cold of a rapidly- 
strengthening December wind sweep past the 
panes, and chill them more atid thore with every 
gust, silently to herself, I say, did Louise Lynn 
recall the handsome, genial face of one whom 
she had known and loved four years ago, It 
was the old, old story. They had exchanged pas- 
sionate vows to each other. At ‘her father’s 
former country-seat their names were carved on 
the same tree : there they had sworn, with clasped 
hands, to be true to each other, forever. But 
the course of true love had run roughly. Her 
father, unwilling that Louise should become the 
wife of a poor man, had forbidden their meet- 
ings. And at last the lover had regolved to go 
and fight the world; and a final] stolen meeting 
had taken place between them ; and he went to 
California; and so it had all ended. If he had 
ever written to her, Louise had not received. his 
letters. 

Qute lost in her sad thoughts, she let the day 
slowly darken, until it had left her little room 
completely in shadow. At last, a servant knocked 
at the door, saying, ‘‘ Dinner is served, Miss 
Lynn ;” and Louise presently descended to the 
dining-room. 

Mrs. Stanley and her daughter were already 
seated at table, when Louise entered the room. 
The face of Corinne wore a sort of angry scowl. 

‘ Louise |" she exclaimed, ‘‘ you have a hor- 
rid habit of coming down to dinner late. You 
almost always enter the dining-room, after soup 
has been served.” 

Leuise volunteered no responsé, understand- 
ing how useless it would be. She seated herself, 
and, with the exception of a few words of ‘ex- 
cuse to Mrs. Stanley, said nothing, but Snished 
her dinner, and left the dining-room. 

She knew that her calm, patient silence. 
in no manner shamed or humbled the haughty, 
supercilious nature of her ¢ cousin Corinne. She 
knew that nothing could eyer ‘ change that, cousin’s 
contemptuous, cruel treatment, nothing, except } 
either her own absence, or that of Corinne, from 
Mrs. ‘Stanley’s house. It was very hard, poor 
Louise tearfully meditated, being called upon al- 
most dafly and hourly to bear the covert sneers 
and scoffs of one she felt to be her. moral infe- 





rior. How a pair of manly, blue eyes, that she 
had once known and loved to gaze upon, would 
have flashed with indignation, in the old days 
of) do » hed she told ‘that rave ‘lover of 
fher’s any Kotx of injustice ay indolenge like 
that which she could now tell. 

‘Oh, let me bid good-by to all hopeless long- 
ings,” the girl at length murmured. ‘He can- 
not: know-—he is far, faraway. He has, perhaps, 
forgot——”’ 

Somehow she could not tell herself that he 
had forgotten her. And so she sat in her little 
chamber, and dreamed that he loved her still, 
} very dearly, and that they would one day meet. 

Again there came a knock at the door. This 
time a servant sajd, ‘‘ Miss Corinne wishes, Miss 
Lynn, that you would come down stairs and ar- 
range her hair. She is going to the opera,” 

Five minutes later, Louise stood meekly be- 
hind her cousin’s chair, arranging Corinne’s 
glossy tresses, as somehow only her nimble fin- 
gers could arrange them. 

‘© You really would make a capital maid,” 
Miss Stanley remarked, as she surveyed her cos- 
tume, in an opposite mirror, when thoroughly 
dressed for the opera. ‘‘ Marie,’’ glancing to- 
ward her French femme de chambre, ‘will have 
to look out for her laurels. Here, Louise, just 
carry my white merino cloak down stairs, won't 
you, while I follow? I want you to, pull ont, the 
folds of my dress, when I reach the drawing- 
room, so that these flounces may not. look tum- 
bled, as I receive Mr. Bronson.” 

“‘Certainly,”’ Louise replied. 

Misg Stanley and her cousin, had, been in the 
dining-room about ‘five minutes, when the former 
glanced impatiently toward a clock on the man- 
tle, exclaiming, ‘‘It is certainly very odd that 
Mr."Bronson doesn’t make his appearance. He 
ought, undoubtedly, to be here by five. minutes 
to eight o’clock; besides, ‘ Faust? is my favorite 
opera, and I don’t want, to miss,a note of it, 
Mamma,” to her mother, who had just entered, 
“isn’t it strange that Mr. ‘Bronson is so late?” 

Just as Corinne finished speaking, a double 
knock sounded at the front door. 

‘ That is Be ii exclaimed the young lady. ‘I 
am so glad.” ‘Then, pfter a minute had elapsed, 
and the knock had again sounded, ‘‘ What is the 
reason, mamma, that our door is not better at- 
tended to? The “idea of Mr, Bronson. being 
obliged to knock twice! , It is.scandalous !”’ 

‘‘Tsent James on an errand, just after dinner,”’ 
Mrs. Stanley said, ‘‘ he ought to have been, back.” 

“Oh, of. course!” snapped Miss Corinne, 
Then, turning sharply toward her cousin, “ Lou- 
ise, go to the door.” 
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But Louise stood as still as a statue. 

“Do you hear me?’ exclaimed Miss Stanley. 

“Ts my position in this house, Corinne, that 
of a mere servant ?”’ 


Louise spoke the words in tones which a faint, }—. 


almost imperceptible quiver shodk, otherwise hér 
demeanor was perfectly calm. 

“Yes,” was thé iibesitating answer. ‘‘ You 
se merely & domestio sefvant—nothing more.” 

“Very well; in that case I will obey.” 

She left the room; witha statély step, though 
her wounded heart was' beating passionately. 

With a steady hand, too, she unfastened the 
hall-door.’ 

Agentleman was standing outside. 

“Are ‘Mrs. arid Miss’ Stanley at home?’” he 
asked, politely.» ' 

His voiee made’ poor noeaed 's mous beat quicker 
than ever. 

“ Ashton'!’* she exclaimed. 

“Louise |!” =! 

The gentleman had catight her hands in both 
of his; atid was gazing eagerly into her face. 
“Oh, Louise,’” he went on, in tremulous tones, 
“what miracle is this? I have sought for you, 
ever since my return; but to no purpose. At 
the house’ wheré you formerly lived, they knew 
nothing of you. And now, to find you Here! I 
can searcely believe my senses !’” 

“Yow ‘could nét have cared much for me,” 
poor Louise’ said, ‘through her tears, ‘“ because— 
because you havé néver written me a line since— 
since” 

“ Written you, Louise ? ‘I wrote a dozen times.’’ 

*Then thé letters miscarried, for I never re- 
ceived them. Ah! I rate! my father's death— 
my change of address——’ 

But at this moment they Wwére iritertupted by 
the appearance of Corinne on the scene. 

“ For Heavens 'saké, Louise, what is the mean- 
ing of all this’? she cried. ““I was not aware,” 


«Cait it be you?” 





she added, scornfully, ‘‘ that you aspired to 
know Mr. Bronson.” 

The angry speaker’s face was livid with con- 
sternation and rage. 
‘« Mr. Bronson !”’ ejaculated Louise, astonish- 
ment overcorling évery other feeling. 

** Yes! Mr. Bronson,” said Corinne, mimicking 
her. 

“ What does this mean, Ashton ?” asked Lou- 
ise, turning to her lover. 

‘¢T am now known, dearest, as Mr. Bronson, 
after a distant uncle, whose fortune I inherited, 
and who wished me to take his name. The ac- 


_} cession to this estate brought me back from Cali- 


fornia—to search for you—but in vain,” 

There was a moment’s silence, and then Louise, 
as she leoked at her cousin, said, 

“ And so your grand Mr. Bronson, Cousin Co- 
tinne, was, ‘all the while, my dear old Ashton,” 
and she proudly clung to hisarm. She could 
not restrain # Slight exultation in her tone. 

‘Yes, darling!” said Mr, Bronson, pressing 
her arm, “and I am sure your cousin will con- 
gtatulate us. I certainly owe her much for hav- 
ing given a home to my treasure.” 

Did Corinhe congratulate her cousin? She 
was obliged to do so outwardly, at least; for 
Louise and Mr. Bronson were married, a month 
later. But there are some smiles that mean 
frowns, and we fear Corinne’s were such. 

Louise was loyal enough never to betray how 
Corinne had treated her; and, after awhile, Co- 
rinne was glad enough to accept the hospitalities 
of her popular cousin, whether in town or in 
country. 

For one of the first acts of Mr. Bronson, after 
discovering Louise, was to buy back her father’s 
former country-seat ; there he took Louise on her 
wedding-tour ; and there he proudly showed her, 
in the Park, still legible, their rwo NAMES ON THE 
TRED. 





THE AUTOMN-TIME. 


BY MABRY w. ee 


—— 


Tar iepenten and mellow remmte hes 
Is down the distant mountain-side unrolled, 
And over woodlands Wide, bravely unfurled, ; 
Wave banners red dnd gold. 


The gathered splendors of the passing year, 
Fair fruit, and'yéllow grain, at Autumn’s feet, 
Tn plenteousness are laid; the glowing world 
Looks perfect and complete. i neh 


The Autumn-time of life is near to ma; 
And where is all my store of golden sheaves? 





cuneate harvest teeming, T, alas ! 
Have only withered leayes. 


Yet I have ever strivett Sagerly’ «| 

_ To gain abundaat fruitage, alt for you, 

Though unskilled hands have failed me, as | believe 
That my desire was true. 


T meant to make, so far as in me lay, 
Your ‘Autumn-time fair as yon purple haze; 
Have filled with deep and lasting, tender joy 
The mellow golden days. 





MY BLONDE WIG. 
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¥en il WETS ae CE Mt vat, 
Dreadful words!, I stood before the mirror, and 
surveyed myself. My head wag as bare as a little 
pink-fisted baby’s. I was just, eighteen. This 
was my birthday, Nice anniversary, wasn’t it? 

I had been very sick with a feyer. This was 
had; but what followed was infinitely worse, I 
lost all of my hair! All, I say, Think of it, 
young girls, and tremble! * If you are beautiful, 
atand before the’ mirror, and imagine yourself 
deprived of all’ your, pet locks, the ‘glory, of 
women!” But I was not “Dequtifil, to begin 
with, even before this terrible. misfortune... , Nei- 
ther was I ugly. T was just cdmely.!. A, bru- 
nette, with ‘brown, eyes; ; 2 passably small mouth, 
with bright, scarlet lips; a 8, clear, dark. com 
plexion ; in short, a’ face ‘to be neither, vain, of 
nor ashamed of. But of my hair I had: been 
vain. . It was ‘my one. Beauty ; long, , glossy, 
thick as a "Shetland pony’ 8 mane, lying on my 
head in great bronze-black waves, guiltless of 
crimping-pins, curl-papers, and all other capil- 
lary abominations. I had petted it and caressed 
it all my life. 

No ‘more brushings and braidings! No more 
Parisian coiffures! There I stood, bald as a 
superannuated octogenarian. I threw myself 
into a chair, and sobbed’ and cried in a tempest 
of grief. Then I took another peep into the 
truth-telling glass, and the tearful, woe-begone 
young face, surmounted by the bald pate, made 
such a ridiculous image, that I laughed myself 
into hysterics. 

“Don’t! Don’t take on so, dear chila = said 
Aunty, soothingly. ‘It will grow again.”’ 

‘I don’t believe it will grow again,” said I, 
rebelliously. ‘‘It don’t look as if hair would 
grow on that head any more than it would on a 
rock. And oh, Auntie, if it does grow, it: will 
nev-e-r be s-o p-r-e-t-t-y a-g-a-i-n!” I 
sobbed. 

‘* There, there! 


He'll get you a wig 
in New York, and you must try to: be-resigned.”’ 


Don’t! 


‘Resigned! Resigned@»'to' being *’a pay 
chicken ?”’ said I, willfullyo+i.\> +» 

So I kept om fretting abotit my beatitiful hair ; 
and the more I fretted, the less did I get well. 
Poor Aunty! who was both mother and father 
to me, was at her wit’s end. Finally she and 
the doctor held 4 grave consultation, and decided 
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upon. voyage... Aunty hod: friends in Panama. 
be World, that .do? serge stay till her hair 
grows.” P ij ‘ 

«« Just the wary thing!’ replied the Doctor. 
“Tt will be an entire wate and make her for- 
get, herself.” , 

We packed our tala: pee started for New 
York, where I; was to. take, the ateamer for Aspin- 
wall, under charge of, the/captain; for Aunty 
had a lawsuit on hand, involving nearly her en- 
tire fortune, gad, gould notige. When we reached 
New York, I could scarcely wait to shake off the 
dust of travel, $0: great,.was, my/hurry to go to 
the hair-dressers and buy my wig. 

We hurried -down; Broadway,,and soon found 
the store we ;were, seeking... What an array! 
Black wigsand brown! White whigs and gray! 

Enough, to crown all the hairless, people I had 
ever seen, it seemed to me. .A slender girl, with 
a bright French face, and. hair,.in, the latest 
Parisian; style, led me. into; a /little room in the 
back part of the store, and placed: me before a 
large mirror. I timidly removed my little cap, 
made of black silk and lace, with a coquettish 
scarlet bow at the side—no,one.but Aunty had 
ever seen me without it before—and the young 
girl with the, faultless;coiffure proceeded to try 
what art could do to help such an unfortunate. 

First, it was a.wig-with short, stiff curls. I 
looked like a little black poodle dog. . Then it 
was one with a braided back... I put it on, and 
the mirror reflected the portrait of my grand- 
mother in her old-fashioned front-piece. Then 
another, of dead-black hair, no.more like my lost 
locks than shadow is like sunshine. 

** Dey do not suit Mees. She eez too—too— 
Wat eez dat you do zay? Too jeune, too charmant 
for dese,’’ said the pretty hair-dresser, sympa- 
thizingly. ‘I will'yet find some one weeg dat 
zall make you so beautiful as before !’’ And she 
tripped lightly away. 

I looked around, weary and discouraged, and 
noticed, just at my right; hanging ‘on one of the 
frames,'the lovéliest head of blonde hair that I 
ever saw in my life; It was just, prisoned sun- 
shine. The frost was @ confusion of short, curl- 
ing locks, like the tendrils. of a vine; the back 
arranged. in a low Grecian knot, with two or 
three great, loose curls carelessly falling from 
one side. Yielding toa sudden impulse, I seized 
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it, put, it on my head, and clapped my ‘hands for 
very joy: It.was like the waving of & magician’s 
wand, It. was like abit out of the Arabian 
Nights. .The Princess:had.appeared. | The effect 
of these sunny locks around my face was some- 
thing wonderful, The tints of my clear; dark 
skin and scarlet: lips were heightened, yet soft- 
eed in a charming manner, while: my brown 
eyes looked out under the light curls like two 
dusky stars. 

I ceased to wonder that stately ladies in fair 
old Venice. had anointed their raven hair with 
something, whose preparation, alas! is one of 
the ‘‘lost arts,’’ and then satout on their palace 
roofs to bleach it in the hot sunshine. I forgave 
all. the odium that modern belles have brought 
upon us by their ‘‘ hair-bleaching”® efforts: They 
knew just how pretty they were going tobe. I 
turned my head first on. one side, and then on 
the other, lost in astonishment and admiration. 

Just then the little French girl came back with 
something in her hands, at which I looked dis- 
dainfully. She scarcely recognized me for a 
moment ; then, dlasping her hands, with a thea- 
trical, French air, walked around me, exclaiming, 

“Oh, Mees, but you are varee beauti-ful! It is 
that you should always wear. A blonde weeg, 
is it not ?”’ 

Thad not/thought of it before, except as a by- 
play. Could I wear it? 

“But,” said I doubtfully, «I ought to wear 
black. Black. is my color.’ 

‘« Mees ought to be beauti-ful. That is the—— 
What eez it you: Americans do say? Duty? 
Oh, yes!—the duty of a young lady. You do 
talk so. much about duty. Now you can do 
your duty, and be beauti-ful. It is not that 
it is disagréable to be beauti-ful,’’ she archly 
added. ; 

“ Beauti-fal!’’ my heart echoed. Yes, it is a 
happy thing to be that. Could I? »I had always 
thought I:should like to try it, and here was my 
opportunity. A- swift vision flitted across my 
eyes. I imagined myself on the steamer, walk- 
ing up and down the deck, ‘with ‘the sweet, vain 


consciousness that everybody wiis adniiring nie ;- 


on the street,:im that far-off city; with strangers 
turning to look again, something as théy did at 


Madame Recamier—a great way? off from her: 


triumph, of course, but with just a soupcon in my 
daily dranght—and I enjoying it all, besides the 
sly consciousness that it'was a nice little masque- 
rade, an original’ comedy of my own invontion. 
Yes, I would do it.) : its 
“Oh, Aunty !? said I, eagerly, “1 ‘ani ‘going 
away among strangers, and by the time I come 
back to the people I know, my hair willbe long 


enough to: take it off. I must have this. I won't 
wear any other. They make tne so vgly.”” 

I expected that Aunty would refuse, but she 
consented without’ a word, even when the pretty 
hairdresser announced a price that made my 
hair—my wig, I mean—rise in horror. 

“Tt eez that the blonde hair eez so fashion- 
able; It makes Mees 80 chérmant,” she subtly 
added, ‘that the ‘gentlemen,*they will break 
their hearts all for her.” 

Aunty paid for the wig. I put the little cap 
in my pocket, arranged my hat on my marvel- 
ous new head, and, with another satisfied glanee 
into the mirror, turned to go out into my new 
world with a very light heart. 

«« Adie !’’ said the pretty hair-dresser. “It 
eez that Mees will soon come back, now, for her 
bridal coiffure.”’ 

The next day we went on board the steamer 
Granada, bound for Acapulco. She was a strong, 
well-built ‘propeller, with a fine salon, comfort- 
able little state-rooms, and just enough passen- 
gers to'make it pledsant ; plenty of room, and no 
crowd! ‘Here-I was introduced to Capt. Taylor, 
of whom I had orily time to note that he had the 
fine; erect. bearing of one trained in the Navy, of 
which, as I learned afterward, he was an officer ; 
and that he was tall, and magnificent-looking, 
with a tawny beard; for very soon the last 
bell rang. Aunt gave me 4 hurried kiss, the 
steamer moved off into the stream, and I was left 
alone, and: in tears. 

I remembered, subsequétitly, that when the 
Captain’s eyes turtied to me, he gave a look 
of admiration ; neither could I help seeing that 
he looked especially ‘at my—hair, I was about to 
say—thy wig. I had forgotten all about it, and 
blushed searlet, as I remembered. 

We soon ‘passed 'the Narrows, and the broad 
Atlaritic opened before us. A brisk wind came 
up, and ‘the steamer rocked—“like @ cradle on 
the’ deep.”” I suppose it ‘may be poetic, but it 
was not’ very soothing. The Captain came along 
just then, saw me, and sat down by me cour- 
teously. 

“ You are not feeling well; ¥ fear,” he said. 
“With your palé face, and fair hair, you look 
liké the ghost of 4 girl.” é, 

My hair again! I blushed scarlet, through all 
the green of my incipient sea-sickness. 

“Let me take you to your room,’ ‘he added, 
kindly, ‘You mast lie down\” 

I took ‘his;arm, and tottered’ across the deck, 
and by the time’we reached my state-room, I 
was very far gorie, indeed. I dropped into the 
comfortable extension-chair, which Aunty’s fore- 








thought had provided, limp as @ doll with the 
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gaw-dust al out.. The Captain soon brought the 
stewardess to my aid, whe proceeded to, prepare 
me, for my, .robe-de-nuit without ceremony.) I 
was like wax, in her hands;; had no wishes, 
no. preferences, no.‘ ways.’’, A woman with no 
“« ways!” To, sia had _ sea brought me so 
soon. 

_ **Now,’’ said. she, arate ‘*let me take 
down, your, hair, pd. pon will be comfortable the 
the night.” 

‘* My hair!” Good Heavens! \Must I let this 
woman take down my. hair, and then go out and 
tell every lady on the steamer, and—and the 

that I wore a wig? 

I clasped it frantically with beth hands. 

“<Oh, nol’? Leried.. ‘I can’t have it. touched. 
My head aches.so badly. I can’t, indeed |’ 

‘¢ But you will be so much more comfortable,’’ 
she persisted;. then added, aggravatingly, “I 
should like to brush out such lovely hair as 
yours, The passengers.were all talking about it 
as you passed through the cabin,” 

Were they. They would talk still more if I 
should let you brush it, I thenght.. But Isaid, 
politely, 

‘‘ Never mind, I,can’t be comfortable, any- 
way. We will just let it go to-might.”’ . And I 
crept into my berth, and laid my lovely hair ‘on 
my pillow, 

**You ‘had better leave your door unlocked, 
and I will come in every little while to see how 
youare. Do you want anything now?’ 

‘* No, mothing”’—-but peace, I added, mentally. 

The stewardess disappeared,,and I dozed off 
into a racking headache. .Oh, how hot my head, 
was! How oppressed under its tight, covering | 
If I could only get it free. It seemed, to my 
feverish imagination, the sum of human bliss to 
have a perfectly bald head; then, wet a towel/in 
cold water, and lay all over it; | But there was 
the stewardess, popping in.and out every fifteen 
minutes! I slipped a few bits of ice under my 
wig, but they were like drops in o Sahara. 

She will, have to go to. bed. some time, I 
thought ; and then—if I can only live till then, 

About midnight the good woman. informed me 
that Captain Taylor thought she had better stay 
with me, and ae in the upper berth, as I, was 
so ill. 

Stay with pay She was like the Old Man in; 
Sinbad, the Sailor. . 1 protested against it des- 
perately. ‘I should, soon: fall asleep,” I said. 
‘‘T should be.all the better for the quiet.’ I was 
accustomed to being alone,’’ etc., 

The poor woman was go tired, sh Leap enneeats 


tight, and taking off my beautiful, abominable 
wig, dipped my bald head, luxuriously, again 
and’ again, in the basin ofcold water ; then wet- 
ting a towel, laid it over like:a benediction, and 
crept back again to my pillow, comparatively 
heppy:: Dlaid my “ lovely’ locks up in the cor- 
ner, where I could reach them instantly, in case 
the steamer caught fire, or the boiler burst, and 
soon fell asleep. 

I awoke the afternoon of thesecond day. The 
interim I had spent eating bits’ of ice, and in- 
yeighing at all people so idiotic as to go to sea! 
Awoke, and wondered why I was in bed. There 
seemed to be no reason for it, so [ crept out, put 
on a pretty white dress, arranged my beautiful 
hair again, with great enjoyment in the effect, 
adorned it with a blue ribbon, and tied a blue 
scarf.dround my neck. I had always longed to 
wear blue, and never could before. By this time 
I was tired. My feet trembled beneath me. 
The stewardess came in, put my little room in 
order, and opened the door wide, to let the sweet 
south wind blow in. 

I sat. before it, enjoying my ‘freedom, when » 
tall shadow suddenly shut out the sun. 

‘«Good morning, Miss Kitty,’’ said the Cap- 
tain, with a bright.smile. ..‘*You look fresh as a 
dew-drop. You are well again ?’’ 

* Welll’’ said I, laughingly. 
sick ?”’ 

‘You must have. been pretending, I think,” 
he answered, with a kindly smile. ‘You need 
nothing to: complete the cure, but to go up on 
deck and‘ breathe the fresh air, I will take you 
in a few minutes;’’, 

‘But Lean't walk much yet, Captain. My 
feet tremble under me,’’ 

‘* But you will have to go,” said he, decidedly. 
“You know I am a kind of temporary uncle, 

or aunt, and wards must yield their guardians 
pr obedience,’’ 

He, strolled; on down the. guards, and I saw 
him in the distant, steerage, bowing to a poor 
Irish, emigrant, with that courtesy which recog- 
nized the. woman beneath the poverty. In about 
five minutes he.neturned. . I donned my Leghorn 
sun-hat,; with, ite long, blue gauze veil—blue 

again !—took his arm, and; without a remon- 
strange, was ready for.® promenade on deck. 

Qh, the see and sky! How beautiful they 
werel,, How sweet the air, ‘that I could not 
breathe enough of! How the waves dimpled and 
glistened.in the sun! What a laxury to live! 

“There! This is enough for the'first time,” 
said the Captain, after a few turns, as hé stopped 


Was I ever 





that she finally gaye up, and left me, Thea, 1 


crept out of my berth, to the door, locked iti and books, all ready for me. 


under an awning, where I found my chair, wraps, 
“ You see, I don't 
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intend to let you go down again this afternoon. 
flow are you now, after this little walk ?"’ 

“Oh, I am all new!” I answered, eagerly. 
As if I had just been made afresh, out of sea- 
ir, and sunshine, and sea-green waves.” 

The Captain now left me. But when dinner 
was announced, he came for me himself. 

After dinner—and nothing ever was 80 good 
as that first dinner at sea—he took a moonlight 
walk on deck with me, the soft south wind 
breathing upon us, with ‘‘ healing in its wings ;” 
the moon and stars looking down benignly. 
Merely to exist under this cloudless sky seemed 


a glorious boon. 
The days that followed were full of delight. 
We had perfect weather. Among the passengers 


Were many pleasant people, and with the pro- 
verbial ease of voyagers, we were soon familiar 
as old friends. We sang and danced; played 
games, and promenaded the deck. We were the 
busiest of idlers, and the days were never long 
enough. I could not help seeing the admiring 
eyes which followed me éverywhere, and hear- 
ing, with crimson cheeks, the flattering com- 
ments.on my brown eyes and fair hair. 

‘Thé Captain—by virtue of his guardianship, 
he said—was always near me, when at his lei- 
gure; and, day by day, I drifted on uncon- 
sciously toward ‘the ‘old, old ‘story.’’ Love 
buds and blossoms quickly under tropical skies; 
and before I suspected my danger, I had given 
& woman’s most precious heritage unasked—I 
will not say unsought. 

The day we went into Havana brought me a 
sudden, sharp awakening. 

Shall I ever forget ‘the first glimpse of that 
beautiful city? ‘The lovely: harbor, with its 
showy sails, guarded by Castle Moro!» The'shin- 
ing houses, light-blue and ‘buff, pink and green, 
all the'tints of the riinbow; the palms and cocoa- 
nuts painted against the still, bright skies; the 
pretty little boats, with gay awnings, rowed off 
toward the steamer, by brown-skinned Cubans 
in snowy white! 

But this‘ is net’ my story. We had gone on 
shore, to drive through the city, the Captain ac- 
companying us. Some of our party, wishing to 
buy a few things, stopped .at@ store. I had 
just caught sight of a young Spanish Hebe, and 
declined to go in, preferring to wateh “ the human 
form divine.’””’ What @ glorious creature she 
was, with her melting dark eyes, full of vitality 
a8 @ tropical flower! ’ 

The Captain assisted the ladies to alight, and 
then returning, leaned carelessly against the 
door of the carriage, and admired with me. 
“Isn’t she lovely ?’” said I, with enthusiasm. 


** Yes,” he replied. ‘‘Sheis beautiful! Look 
at those glossy braids wound around her pretty 
head, again and again! They are genuine, too, 
They grew there. These Cubans have wonder- 
ful bair! It is a comfort to know that her maid 
doesn’t pin iton. I hate cheating, and despise 
the one who cheats. A woman once’ deceived 
me so cruelly, that I can’t bear to think that any 
woman I care for should wear even a faise lock,”’ 
said he, while a look of bitter remembrance har- 
dened every line of his face. 

The words pierced me like a dagger. I knew 
then that I loved him, and, with the sudden 
light, came the conviction that I had lost him— 
sold my birthright cheaper than Esau. How I 
anathematized the fair locks that hung over my 
forehead in such becoming confusion. I could 
have torn them off then, in the bright sunshine. 
But of what use? We must learn to ‘‘ submit to 
the inevitable.’ So I drew a veil over my tell- 
tale face, and managed to smile and chat enough 
to be unnoticeable, until we returned to the 
steamer. Then I withdrew at once to my state- 
room for the night, under the convenient femi- 
nine plea of headache. I felt as if I must be 
alone with my misery. All night I tossed about 
in feverish unrest. » Look at it as I would, there 
was no remedy. The thing was done. At last 
I reached a desperate resolve, to snatch the few 
brief days of happiness left me; to drink & full 
draught from the intoxicating cup held atvmy 
lips. No one should suspect my miséry2 «Even 
if the Captain did care for me, and Eebuld not 
help thinking that he did care a little, as soon as 
he found out my deceit; he would despise me. 

The next morning I came out of my room the 
gayest of the gay. I put the skeleton of the 
future resolutely behind me. 

We were sailing under tropical skies, and the 
glorious moonlight evenings were always spent 
on deck, in the balmy air, so warm and enfold- 
ing, that it seemed a luxury to live: To the 
Captain, the starry heavens were like a well- 
conned book. Pleased with my ‘youthful thirst 
for'strange knowledge, he would often trace out 
for me the figures which man’s imagination has 
found outlined in the skies. With him I first 
saw Orion in his belted splendor; the brilliant 
Southern Cross, rising above the horizon, like an 
éternal promise; and Cassandra’s Golden Hair, 
floating off into etherial space. What a glorious 
world [lived in! How quickly the heart has 


furnished the key to unlock all mysteries ?.. How 
rich, and full of exquisite flavors, was the cup | 
drank, although I knew the bitterness hidden in 
the draught. 





We landed at Aspinwall, and, with a pause 
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seareely long enough to look at the low, fever- 
infested place, with its sad-faced Americans and 
jubilant natives, were hurried oni board the cars, 
and. slowly. across the Isthmus, to. the city of 
Panama. The. transit was a gorgeous, tropical 


The mext.ten days were simply days of wait- 
ing; for, as the Captain. took leave at the door, 
he said,to me, in a low tone, 

‘* E shall see you again, the day before I sail, | 
I think you. must. know..what I would ask 


panorama. Thé rainy. season .had just closed, } already 


and vegetation was in its full luxuriance, Tall 
pelm-trees, waved: their plume-like tops in the 
air; parasitic vines covered the trees they had 
ruined, with a stolen vigor. Strange flowers daz- 
zled us with brilliant, unknown faces, and birds 
of shining plumage fluttered in and out among 
thé! branches’ like ‘animated flowers. . What a 
vigorous. prodigality, that could waste so much, 
and still overflow with life! 

Then Panama rose‘upon us, an old-world city, 
that might have been transported bodily from 
Spain. With its thick, lichen-covered green 
walls, its heavy architecture, it has no affinity 
with our garish New World. 

Aunty’s' friends lived on.one of the beautiful 
islands in Panama Bay. We soon embarked, and 
floated along on a great. shimmering, waveless 
sea, & cloudless trepical sky above us, another far 
in the crystal depths below. . Island after island 
rose boldly ftom the water; and towered high in 
the air, like floating palm-crowned hills. Every 
turn of the bow opened a mire charming vista. 

*« Lalmost envy you the pleasure of seeing this 
for the first time,’ said the Captain, ‘though, 
travel-worn as I am, I never weary of Panama. 
It is'one of the brightest pieces of Nature’s handi- 
work.':: Herd we are !’’ he exclaimed, and sprang 
out lightly as the boat swung against a little wharf. 

We walked slowly up the broad, smooth road, 
to the only house on the island; a spacious, white | 
villa, set in the midst of palm and cocoanut-trees, 
with broad, breezy verandas and swinging ham- 
mocks, all suspended by parterres of brilliant 
tropical flowers. 

‘* What a place te spend one’s honeymoon in |’’ 
said the Captain, reaching out as if to take my 
hand, then suddenly stopping, as a high, falsetto 
voice called out; j 

‘*Pretty Kitty! Pretty Kitty! Welcome, pretty 
Kitty Howard!’ Then again, in long-drawn ac- 
cents, ‘‘ Pret—ty Kitty !’’ 

We looked at the veranda in astonishment, 
for no one was there. My unique welcome 
seemed a voice, and ‘‘nothing more,’ until, 
glancing up toward the roof, we saw a bright 
purple-and-green parrot, swinging on his gilded 
perch, and calling out,.at this apropos moment, 
the last lesson my friends had taught him. 

‘*A good omen,” said the Captain, as Mrs. 
Lathrop, a stately old lady, appeared at the open 





door, and received me with warm cordiality. 


I had the kindest, most considerate of hostesses, 
who excused all my restlessness, as the nervous- 
ness of a convalescent ; and left me free to wan- 
der through the spacious rooms, with their cool, 
sea-green-tinted walls, to gather flowers in the 
beautiful garden, or to sit. for hours under the 
shade of the palms, watching the water, the sea, 
the sky, and the ships. 

The parrot, that.had given me such a cordial 
welcome, and seemed a petted child in the house, 
followed me.around like a, familiar spirit, and 
often turned the current. of my saddest forebod- 
ings; perching on my shoulder, peering into my 
face, and asking, with half-human intelligence, 

‘Pretty Kitty! What's the matter, pretty 
Kitty ?”’ 

The day came that was to end my hopes—my 
life, it seemed to me. - I dressed myself carefully, 
like a victim for the altar, flowers.in my hated 
hair, the wretched price I had paid for my love. 
Did not he hate cheating? And what was I but 
@ piece of deception? Flowers on my beating 
heart! I-heard the dip of the oars, the elastie, 
well-known step, the dear voice; and then my 
hand was in the Captain’s, and his eyes were 
looking at.me with unmistakable approval. 

‘They say you were ill onee; but. I don’t belicve 
it. You look like,a daughter of the morning !”” 

My heart gave a great, throb of pain at the 
thought of losing him. | I was but a daughter of 
the morning in, borrowed plumage. I looked up 
at him, piteously. 

‘* What, tears?’ said. he, tenderly.. ‘‘I hope 
that is not a.bad omen, when [have come to tell 
you that I love you, and, ask you to be my wife. 
Do you think you could love a weather-beaten 
sailor like me?.-.I,.was once-so. bitterly deceived 
by a woman, that I lost all faith,in love. You 
have given me back my birthright. You will not 
take it from me ?’’ 

I struggled to speak,. At last my voice found 
a broken utterance. 

‘II have deceived you, too.”’ 

‘You? Impossible! You could not deceive!” 

But his face grew stern, and the blue of his 
eyes changed into gray. 

‘“Oh, I Aave deceived you. . There is some- 
thing you would never forgive—something that 
changes me—and we must part. It is so hard,” 
I sobbed, * for I do love you.”’ 

“Tell me what it is. It must be something 
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yery great, if I cannot forgive you. Tell me!” 
he said, entreatingly. 

I summoned up my courage with desperation, 
put my trembling hands before my face, and stam- 
mered out the dreadful secret. 

«J—I wear—a—wig !”” | © ‘ 

There! It was all over with. My heart 
stopped throbbing. ‘ I dropped my hands, and 
waited to hear ‘my sentence: My cup of misery 
was full. In a moment it overflowed. There 
was a sudden flutter of wings, and the friendly 
parrot perched on my shoulder, peered ‘into my 
fice With his elfish eyes, and began his coaxing, 
“Pretty, pretty Kitty!” . I took’ no notice of 
him, could not move, and, irritated at this un- 
wonted lack of attention, he brushed his head 
against my cheek, beat his wings, and, ‘I know 
not how it was—Fate, I suppose—his feet ‘caught 
in the curls, and he gave a sudden angry pull. 
Tfelt ds if an avalanche was falling over me, and 
there lay my wig, in shining waves of gold, upon 
the floor! 

I had been wretched before, and now I was 
tidiculous; ridiculows before the’ man ‘I loved. 
Was it not hard? 1 stood before him, 2 piteous- 
faded ‘creature; with nothing on my head but the 








showed such an innocent, unaffected enjoyment 
in making herself so beautiful, such roguish plea- 
sure in the little comedy she was going to play, 
that Icould not help enjoying it all with her. 
I thought her altogether charming, and when 
she went’ away, felt that a bit of sunlight was 
gone. . 

**I could not forget the sweet young face, and 
kept wishing to see it again, and wondering, 
sadly, if this would be but the first ‘lesson in 
deceit. You may imagine my pleasure when, 
that first day, on the steamer, I was introduced to 
you, and saw my vision again. TI grew more and 
more interested when I saw that your nature was 
so innately true ;' that your beautiful locks gave 
you nothing but trouble. I used to watch you 
with thankfulness, as you crimsoned under the 
compliments showered on you. ‘I made several 
allusions ‘myself, just tobe sure that deceit was 
foreign to your nature. Forgive me, darling. 
They were cruel. I know they hurt you keenly.” 
And he put his strong arm around me. ‘You 
were very charming, even in that,’’ said he, now 
smiling brightly at the golden locks lying at my 
feet’; “but I never wanted a blonde-haired wife. 
I’m blonde enough myself, and I am glad this is 


soft ‘brown ‘down with which Nature wes fast ; just a temporary mask, put on for your own little 


covering it. 

“Let me tell you a little story,’’ said'the 'Cap- 
tain, gravely. Yes, gravely. Let it redound to 
the credit of his sex forevermore, that he did not 
even smile. “*The day’before I left New York, 
I went into a hair-dressers in Broadway, with an 
old friend. ‘The store has two departments; one 
for ladies, the other for gentlemen. I went into 
the little rdom at the end, and stood there, my back 
toward the douriter, with a large mirror just in 
front of me. The door between the two depart- 
ments accidentally swung open, and I saw, re- 
flected inthe mirror,'a pretty young girl trying 
ona blénde wig: Shé put her head first on one 
side, then on the other, like a bird looking at 
itself in the water. ‘Shé was-so bright and fresh, 
and adnifred herself with so much. natieté; she 





comedy: My ideal has brown eyes and brown 
hair, just like yours. And now must we part, 
or is this my little wife ?” 

I laid my head on the Captain’s shoulder, and, 
with a happy, happy heart, at this strange end- 
ing of all my troubles, vowed that I would never 
weave the ‘tangled web’’ of deceit again. 

I thought I would destroy my tempting snare, 
but the Captain said “‘No;” for he never should 
have half known thé imfate truthfulness of his 
little brown-haired wife, had he never seen her 
masquerading under it. I think it will have to 
descend, as an heirloom, with the other jewels, 
to a certhin little two-year-old, upon whose head 
Nature ‘has spread such sunny gleams, that sf 
will never be tempted to try the effect of a pretty 
Bioxpr Wr4. 
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BY MARIE 


I gine my song to such a time; 
What if we do not understand, 
If it is but a simple rhyme, 
Or if it prove a palace grand? 


So much, we say, fs given to price, 
‘So much to hope, or this to pain ; 
Our worldly knowledge is fall wide, 
But who can make its wisdom plain ? 


8. LADD. 


L Jive my jife, I bear my lot, 

Give smiles or tears, the common share, 
I die, aad then I am forgot, 

But ’tis the end of worldly care. 


It is the tale repeated o'er ; 
What if a blessing Or a curse? 
Much to ourselves, but little more. 
What weighs it in the universe? 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIF.” 


CHAPTER 1. 

Mas. Norreys laid down the letter. ‘‘ Girls,” 
she said, and then she stopped, looking thought- 
fully at her married daughter, Alice, who was 
lying on the sofa, a strong smell of ether about 
her, and her handkerchief laid on her forehead. 
Alice generally earried a pervading sense of 
ether and handkerchief with her, and people 
usually stopped, as her mother did, to consider 
how their words would affect her. ‘Girls, your 
uncle, Joseph Knox, is dead,’’ 

There was a pause of decent solemnity, but.as 
eyen the widow herself had never seen the old 
man, there could be no grief in the case. 

“Tm sure,’’ sighed Alice, shifting the hand- 
kerchief to the other temple, ‘‘ I don't know 
what difference it can make to us! Somebody 
else will collect your poor pittance of rent, and 
send it to you, mamma, and they will not be 
likely to accompany it with such cross-grained 
letters. I don’t know why my father ever chose 
so ill-conditioned a person for trustee. 

“ Hush-h, Alice! ‘De mortuis’ you know,” 
afraid to trust her Latinity farther, ‘‘ The letter 

is from his cousin, John Knox, He says, the 
death, was very sudden; in the night.’’ Another 
pause, during which Alice took a gouple of 
quinine pills out of a box. ‘* His will——’” 

Alice turned sharply, the pills half-way to her 
mouth. Mary looked up, scissors in hand, Even 
Josey stopped trotting Alice’s baby on her knee, 
and listened. 

“ «His will,’ John says, we have all heard in 
jSubstance before. There can be mo doubt that 
,the bulk of his property will go to endow an Art 
Gallery in his native town.” 

* «The creature, I hear, did not know one pic 
ture from another,” said Alice, snappishly. 
«Mamma, quinine is not half so effective with 
my neuralgia as it was. It does) not touch the 
seat of the complaint. Everything fails me,” 
the tears beginning to dribble over her pink, 
round cheeks. ‘The price of one picture in 
that Art Gallery would give George and me a 
start; and row I see nothing before us but the 
almshouse.”’ 

* Ah—h!” 
very like those of an ill-bred boy. ‘*To hear 
an able-bodied man and woman talk of the alms- 


Josey’s starts and growls were 


Alice only wept, more profusely in the blank 
silence which followed. Mrs. Norreys hastened 
to interpose. 

‘* Thereare some trifling legacies, John thinks, 

but cannot be certain until the will is read. ‘| 
fear,’ he says, ‘my dear Mrs. Norreys, that your 
family will share my fate, and be left quite out 
in the cold.’ ”’ 
_ * He might, at least, wait until the poor old 
man was under the sod, before he speculates 
on his share of, the booty,’’ Josey broke forth 
again. 

Her mother made no answer. The gentle 
lady’s conscience smote her sharply, for had she 
not been speculating in just suchwise ever since 
she opened the letter ? 

‘* Yes,” said Alice, rising, ‘‘ I think the letter 
is in very bad, taste, indeed. Why should. that 
fellow expect anything? Well; 1 must go home,” 
sighing again. ‘George will be so despondent, 
when he hears the news. He always said, the 
deeper we got in debt, ‘ Never mind, your uncle, 
Joseph Knox. will cut up well, that will set us 
straight again.’ But I always told him Josephine 
was the only one of us that stood « chance there, 
being named for the old man.” 

Josey’s dark face flushed angrily. ‘“Absurd!” 
she muttered. 

*¢You should be more respectful to your elder 
sister, my dear,’’ seid Mrs, Norreys, in a fright- 
ened quaver. 

‘* And married sister, too,’’;said,Alice, draw- 
ing herself erect... ‘‘1. think, as. Mrs.. Webb, at 
least, I deserve some respect, [ll just go to the 
pantry, mamma,and help myself. to some bread. 
I felt too weak to bake to-nay.”’ 

‘* Certainly, my dear.’’., But. Mrs. Norreys cast 
a dismayed glance at her other daughters. It 
was Saturday night, and they had just finished 
the baking for the next week. Josey’s arms 
ached still with kneading, and her face was 
burned red over the oven. 

‘* Alice never leaves even half a loaf,’’ she 
said, with a laugh, ‘as that little lady swept out 
of the room. 

‘“* Poor Ally.!”’ sighed Mrs. Norreys. 

How many domestic storms that ‘“ Poor Ally” 
had calmed! Alice had always been the beauty 
and invalid of the Norreys girls. 





houss—it is disgraceful !” 
824 


‘* We can set’ rolls to-night,’’ Mary remarked, 
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soothingly, as Aliog departed, bread-basket on 
her arm. iy 

“Oh, L. don’t. begrudge my own sister the 
bread;”’ cried Josey. ‘But I do think George 


Webb ought to be able to support himself, if not 
his family, and not live, likes pauper, on mamma. 
[told you that Alice was marrying a mustache 


Yes, I know. » 2m sorry to be so wicked. 
But I wish——-., If we lived in a great city now, 
with an account. in bank! Bread and suppers 
already cooked, sent in of the finest and best, 
end dresses of every kind and color, and con- 
certs, and pictures, andthe opera! All to be had 
for the signing of a check, just like the waving 
of a wand! No roasting over ovens then, or 
gerimping and saving every scrap, and turning 
shabby old skirts upside down, to save a penny! 
Oh, dear! Ifold Joseph Knox had only made me 
an heiress !’’ 

‘‘ There is Dan Berkeley coming in the gate,’ 
said Mary, glancing up from her seam. 

Mrs. Norreys rose, in quite a flutter of plea- 
sure, Years, ago she had chosen the youngest 
boy of the Berkeleys, as her pet; and now, that he 
was a steady, grave young man, and the familiar 
house-friend, as the Germans have it, of the 
family, it was Mrs. Norreys still to whom his at- 
tention and all of his confidence was given. 
Very few days passed without a visit from Dan. 

Mrs. Norreys called Josephine out into the 
hall, where she ‘had’ gone to meét him. ‘Dan 
was out shooting; thi’: morning, and has brought 
us thesa,’”’ holding out a bunch of partridges, 
“and I’ve asked him to stay tosupper."’ 

Josey took them, smiling and nodding. Any- 
thing which Dan Berkeley’s hands’ had touched 
was somehow glorified, and set apart from com- 
mon things -by.the touch, even if’ it were a dead 
bird: Not that Dan had taken any pains to make 
the hot-headed little girl his friend ; he was her 
mother’s, companion, and seldom’ noticed her, 
even by an, occasional grave, quiet: scrutiny, in 
which she always felt there was an unspoken 
rebuke. 

The Norreys kept mo servant. In the absolute 
code of gentility, which was enforced: in’ Hoods- 
ville, this inetorable fact had lowered them in 
taste irretrievably. Our present concern with 
it is only to state that Josey, pinning on s check 
apron, broiled the birds deliciously for supper, 
made muffins, (as:there was no bread,) and when 
all was ready, and the steaming coffee sent its 
firstoderous whiff “on the boil’ through the little 
kitchen, birds and muffins were placed on the 
table, the lamp turned up, and the check apron 





exehanged for a berufiled white one, in which 
poor, stapid Dan imagined the cooking had 
been done in some magical, white, fairy-like way. 

Mrs. Norreys was delighted to see Dan’s hearty 
appetite. ‘I know,” she said, enthusiastically, 
when he was gone, “that although he supports 
the whole family, there is never enough for the 
boy to eat at home. The General must have his 
prime cuts, and Madam Berkeley her chocolate 
creams ‘and syllabubs. They cost more than poor 
Dan can bring into the house. Yet there never 
was & man who less deserved to suffer, or to lack 
any good thing in this world. I consider him 
unquestionably the most steady-going, sensible, 
prudent——,”’ etc., etc. 

Mrs. Norreys always’ grew eager, and even 
garruléus, when praising her favorite. Mary, 
who carried on all outside dealings for the family 
in market or the grocery, consulted Dan as chief 
authority, when any difficulty arose. It was 
only Josey, who held no relation whatever to the 
square, solid, black-bearded young man who sat 
opposite to her now, looking down’ on her from 
such heights of wisdom and reserve, that she 
was ‘guiltily conscious of her own youth, and 
foolishness, and propensity to giggle. Her very 
elbows fell out of place before him; the blood 
rushed to her face, and back again, in the most 
imbecile, unmeaning way, while he took no ‘more 
notice of her than if she had been a tame kitten. 
Josey, before’ the ‘supper was over, began to feel 
the angry ‘tears rishing to her eyes: She was 
no child, to be thus set aside, and neglected ! 
She was nearér’ Dan Berkeléy’s age than her 
mother or Mary. He could be gay and gallant 
with other girls ; she Hii seen him with Netty 
Preston on the street only to-day, laughing, com- 
plimenting her, no doubt. He might at least be 
civil 'to her for her mother’s sake. 

Before they rose from the table, however, Jo- 
sey’s grief was suddenly changed into joy. A 
note was brought to Mrs. Norrey’s, which she 
read once or twice, folding it up slowly when 
she had done. 

“Tt is from my old friend, Mrs. Colonel Fra- 
zier; we were gitls at school together. Dan, 
shé fntends'to give a dinner to Judge Reynolds 
and the grand jury next week. An evening party, 
in fact to ‘hold open house, ‘and she says, ‘ wishes 
two or three of the young girls in town to go out 
to the Grange and assist her in receiving her 
guests.’ That is, in fact, she wishes to chaperone 
them, and give them a great deal of pleasure. 
Lotty Frazier was always a kind creature! She 
asks mi¢ to allow Josephine to be one of them.” 
Josey drew a long breath of amazement and 
rapture. The Grange was the Arcadia of the 
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village, en invitation to which brought the guest } . 


within the charmed circle of the! aristocracy. 
Now poor Josey had been, as we. have sebn,:ta+ 
boeed by the fashionable circle. of :-Hoodaville. 
She was only bidden to the very large: parties 
where ‘‘ one has tojask everybody,’”’ as the young 
queens of society declared; parties where the 
chamber-carpets were lifted, and the table set 
up stairs, and the black barber, Joe,-in.a.white 
apron, was hired to open the hall-door, and. lame 
Sam, the fiddler, brought two assistants.. But 
to the. select ‘‘ accidentals’! and pic-nies,, where 
the:girls; and lads of her own age met, en petit 
comité, and carried on so many delicious friend- 
ships and flirtations, and whispered profound 
secrets, Josey was never admitted. 

Now, to spend a whole week. with Mrs. Fra- 
zier, to be one of the family, to receive the Judge, 
and that bevy of exquisite, high-bred creatures 
who journeyed about with him asa grand jury, 
Josey felt that she was, the beggar-girl upon 
whom King Cophetua had suddenly put the 
royal cro wn. 

She was wakened out of her delight by Dan’s 
portentous. silence. Mrs. Norreys appealed to 
him. 

‘* Had you heard of all these gayeties?’’ 

‘« Yes. .I was invited to the dinner and ball.’ 

«You will go, of course? The Grange is like 
a bit of fairy-land, and Lottie Frazier the most 
loveable hostess. She would make a home out 
of acabin. Josephine has never been there. It 
will all be new, and. surprise to her.” 

‘* You intend to allow her to. go then ?’’ said 
Dan, hastily. 

«JI think so. You know no objections ?”’ 
said Mrs. Norreys, with her usual timid flurry, 
when opposed, 

Josey turned on him half-fiercely, to find him 
looking at her, ‘like Rhadamanthus, himself,” 
as she told Mary, afterward. 

‘‘L do not know how much pleasure a young 
lady would find there,” he said,..gruffly. ; ‘‘I 
certainly shall not accept the invitation to:din- 
ner, The grand jury are a gang of hard-drink- 
ing, gambling young fellows, and it is disgusting 
to me to, see the welcome they receive from wo- 
men in every town, simply because they belong 
to the best families in the ss are consi- 
dered good partis.” 

“Oh, my dear boy, do not ints so harshly !’’ 
cried Mrs, Norreys, 

** You have never seen, as I have, the young 
ladies. singing, and dancing, and dressing for 
them, as slayes would before a merchant who 
came to buy, It is disgraceful.” Dan pushed 
back his chair, hotly. 


‘¢I think it: is! disgraceful to ‘hear. any man 
libel women in that manner, who cannot defend 
themselves,” cried Josey; and she added, 

*¢ And I: shall ‘certainly go, mamma, if you 
will permit me, and dress and dance with the 
other girls.” Her eyes met Dan’s at the mo- 
ment. Was he laughing at her? Why should 
this Rhadamanthus sit breathless, waiting for her 
to speak? She took fresh courage. ‘And, as 
forthe grand jury, I’ve‘ seen them-driving into 
town, and they seemed to:me' most refined.” 

««They are admirable Crichtons, no doubt, in 
the eyes of women.” Dan rose, and took up 
his hat. ‘‘I shall assuredly not visit the Grange 
next. week, Mrs. Norreys. No, I cannot stay 
longer, now. Thanks,” and he was gone. 

‘ Disagreeable, priggish creature !’’ cried Josey. 

‘*I-do not. understand Daniel, to-night,” her 
mother said, mildly shaking her head. ‘If he 
valued some one young woman more, he would 
be less harsh in his judgment of them all.”’ 

‘*He values only himself! ‘To. begrudge me 
this little bit» of pleasure, when I have so little! 
But I may really go, mamma?” 

“‘ What,” said» Mary; tisiiig, to give effect to 
her words, ‘what has she to wear ?’’ 

There: was ‘a dreadful silence, ‘What, in- 
deed ?”’ said ‘Mrs. Norreys at last, in accents of 
despair. 

But Josey only queneti 


; CHAPTER: II. 

I am conscious, here, of the. meagre paucity 
of my materials. Here was a whole village full 
of people; hero and heroines; in the foreground, 
who were rejoiced, and ‘enraged, and driven to 
despair, by the want of a new gown, or an in- 
vitation to a dinner, while their admission into 
the society of the créme. de la: créme, consisting of 
the doctors, ’squires, and two shopkeepers’ fami- 
lies, or their inability to keep a maid-of-all-work, 
moulded their lives into happiness or wretched- 
ness. Other histories record murders, and biga- 
mies, and the rise and fall of master passions in 
the human heart, and thus give, no doubt, accu- 
rate pictures. of human life, in its ordinary as- 
péct. | Ours is less ambitious. 

Our poor Josey had a brown merino, for winter, 
and a white muslin, for summer, the remainder 
were calicoes, The muslin had been “done up” 
innumerable times, and ‘how could. one wear & 
merino in July? Young women in other places, 
as we find from these aforesaid histories, are 4s 
sentimental leopards, preying upon men as the 
natural sustenance of their emotions, or as the 





timid do who hide in the covert. But Josey 
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panted to go out and meet these Philistines of 
the grand jury. ‘She had never had even a boy- 
lover, never had been complimented, or flirted 
with. She had -nothought of love or marriage. 
But to be gazed upon just once with that pas- 
sionate, lingering regard which the young men 
in the choir bestowed on Netty Preston! To hear 
one whisper of those delicious nothings which 
other girls listened to daily! If they came from 
these dangerous, vicious jurymen, the peril made 
it more enrapturing.:: But:who was going to be- 
stow passionate glances on ® merino, or washed 
Swiss-mull ? 

In all such; recorded cases, there is a trunk- 
full: of marvelous 'brocades and old point lace, 
that comes miraculousty'to light in the garret, ‘ 
and insures certain ‘triumphs to the beautiful 
wearer,; But' there were never any such denoue- 
ments in Hoodville: '° 

Josey packed her muslin and calico wrappers, 
and wore ‘her’ merino, ‘and set off ignobly, to 
Mrs. Frazier’s. That lady regarded her scanty 
wardrobe with concealed’ dismay, and thought of 
giving her one of her own. pretty silks. ‘But 


the Norreys are proud, arid that inquisitive Pres- 
ton girl knows every gown I own,”’ she said, and 


that ended the matter. 

Netty Preston andthe two Benkards were 
there, bringing trunks full of finery. The first 
day Colonel Frazier drove them about the farm, 
and they romped’ with the children in the even- 
ing. The next morning Judge Reynolds and his 
suite of dashing young men ‘came out to call. 
Netty and the other girls were in full dress, and 
high spirits. » Josey disappeared into the garden. 
Now even the Prestons and Benkards of the 
world are not so black-as they are painted. ‘If 
Josey had brought a rival trunk of purple and 
finelinen to mateh their own, they would have} 
snubbed; yea, ‘trathpled her under foot. As it 
was; they rapped at her door while she was pre- 
paring for'the' grand dinner, and Netty insisted 
on) dding: hér’ hair,” ‘and Fanty ‘Benkard ‘cut 
the brown merino square in the neck, “to show 
Your ‘pretty thyoat,” and ‘by sénie' tmagid ships 
and pins made the sleeves opén!) ant! low quilled 
in some soft, white’ frill, and put & cfimson gera- 
nium in Josey’shair aa "breast. Perhaps they 
did not greatly improve Josey’s looks in the mat-'' 
ter of hair or’ méritio,’ but’ théy certainly softened 


the smile on her aes, and brightened her’ eyes | 


before they left her. 

Mrs. Frazier found time to run in and pat her 
on the shoulder, and kiss her between her frantic 
Tushes to the ype | and pantry, and dressing- 
Toom. 





“You're looking very nicely, my dear! T 


ought to have looked after you sooner, but I have 
the meats on my mind now. The déssert is quite 
safe, the creams turned out beau—tifully. I’ve 
ood been drilling Billy, the cow-boy, for the last 

. He is to help wait, you know. Do pin 
eh soarf, dear, There comes another carriage 
up the drive, and I am not half ready. Who's 
that on foot? Young Berkeley—I think.” 

* He baid he would not come,” ventured Josey. 

‘Nonsense! You might as soon keep flies 
from honey, as Dan Berkeley away from any 
house that holds Netty Preston. Put a hair-pin 
in my cap, that’s a good girl.” 

“Ts he——? I did not know——” 

“In love with her? TI did not say that, But 
the Prestons are a wealthy family, and Netty 
will have little sum cf her own, and—that poor 
Dan! How he has drudged to keep up that 
father and mother of his with their rusty, old 
gentility! He has literally borne the yoke in 
his youth, and bids fair to carry it, until middle age, 
Nobody could blathe him if ‘he tried to lighten 
it with a little money, and & lovely wife, to 
boot.” 

“« She is lovely,” ‘said Josey.’ 

‘Well, come down, my dear. You can wait 
in the dining-room, unti] I take a peep at my 
sugar-rock. I spun it myself, every thread ! 
And then I'll take you into the drawing-room.” 

For some reason, Josey was hardly conscious 
of what passed around her, until she found her- 
self seated between two of the renowned jury- 
men. She was 60 dull and homely a companion 
that, after a few polite speeches, they left her 
unnoticed, to watch Netty Preston and Dan at 
her leisure. ‘No ‘sober, grim rebuke in his face, 
now! He could laugh, and fling back jest for 
jest, with the saucy little beanty. What did it 
matter to Josey, she asked herself, again and 
again? He never had treated her but otherwise 
than as a child unworthy of notice. 

And yet-—— 

‘When the ‘dinner was over, the girls disap- 
peared to put on their, pretty, gaudy robes for 
the ball. Josey also went to her room. The 
sky was clouding over; a few, hegyy drops fell. 
Josey had a maddening sense of stifling, of.a 
dead ‘weight in ther chest, She had heen so 
healthy and happy a girl that she was frightened 
at herself." What strange pain of soul was this 
coming to her? This intolerable sense of lone- 
liness?’ Were not her mother, Mary, waiting 
for ‘her? She could not go down to the ball- 
room. She put on her water-proof, and stole 
down the back stairs to the outer-door, passed the 
crowd of carriages with their trampling horses, 
out into’the rain. She caught sight of Netty 
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Preston in @ ower, window, like a vision of aity 
loveliness... eley, was beside her. f 


There was a little, arbor, into which Josey ran, 
The roof cor her from, being wet; but. there 
was a certain comfort in the. nense of her out- ; 
cast ® ‘condition. She was out in the night | and, 
cold gies for the first time in her life. . Bhe 
crouched on a bench, crying comfortably. From 
the house came the sounds of music and dancing. 

An hour, passed. Suddenly there was a heavy 
step on the tan-bark path, a dark figure came in. 
Truth compels the statement that this figure was 


unromantically sheltered by an umbrella, _ .. 


«* Josephine!” | 

“ Js—is it you, Mr. Berkeley ae 

“It is I—Dan. Josey ? What is it?” taking 
hér by the wrists. ‘‘ Poor, little thing !”’ 

It seemed to Josey that. the hands that held 
hers, trembled like her own. 

‘Oh! it’s nothing, . I was home-sick. I be- 
lieve I had—-had no dress, and so I was misera- 
ble, like a baby.” She stood up, trying to gain 
the door, 

“Stay. Sit down beside me. I must speak to 

you, Josey. I can bear this no longer.” 

‘What have you to bear? You are a man. 
You have all you wish,””. — 

“T have not—you, Is it possible you have 
not known that I have loved you always? Did 
you not understand that I would have kept you 
out of the sight of any other man? Yet I could 
not ask you to marry me. I ought not to ask .it 
now. I have others to work fr. I live like a 
pauper, and my wife must do the same.” __ 

‘Oh, I shouldn’t mind how you lived a bit, 
if,” with a happy litile laugh, “‘if you really 
would want me to marry you.” 

*¢ God knows I want it.” i 

“Don’t look 80 haggard, or anxious then, 1 
thought—they told me—it was Netty Preston.” 

«Nonsense! I won’t have such foolish fan- 
cies worrying my—my little wife.” And Josey 
felt herself held tight to his breast, and kissed 
on her warm, red lips. ‘‘ Now, you must go to 
your room, tay dating” 

‘CHAPTER IIT, od 

Tux next morning Miss Josey Norreys’ mise- 
rable cold was the subject of pity from the whole 
party at breakfast. “So unfortunate, that you 
could not even ‘come down for.a few moments to 
look at the dancers !’’ said Mrs, Frazier. Where- 
upon Josey blushed, like 9 damask rose, but 
made no answer. 

Luckily, Mr. Dan Berkeley came out, after 
breakfast-time, with a buggy, and was polite 





enough to offer to drive Miss Norreys home, 


\ He was graver than Josey thought fitting, un- 
dor. the .cireumstances, but she could have no 
doubt of. his love for her. 

_*¥oware thinking of how weshall manage to 
live}’’ she eried, triumphantly 

oft Yes, If I had not-thonght of that, I should 
have told you my secret longago.” 

‘<It. will. gome right,’’' she anil, “TI know it 
will.eome right,’’ - 

When they reached the house; s-solemn family 
couneil was waiting for them.» 

A second letter had been received from John 
Knox. The bulk of the old man’s property had 
been left to the Art Gallery, but: three several 
legacies were set aside for his three nieces. The 
first, gonsisted of certain shares; yielding a com- 
fortable income in the Hoodyille bank ; the second 
a house and lot in the village ;:and the third a 
half-dozen acres at the foot of a hill in the neigh- 
borhood. 

** Of no possible value whatever,” sobbed Alice, 
‘¢as all that falls. to my share in life turns out to 
be. Quite unimproved, and marshy, green, oily 
pools standing over it.’ 

“Is the land left to you, Ally?” said Josey, 
tenderly, She felt her heart soften and warm to 


3 every human creature to-day. 


‘<Tt will fall to me, of course. You are to have 
the. first choice, Mary the second; and I am to 
put.up with what is left. A little money would 
have, been such a help to George and me! But 
we and the children seem to be destined to star- 
vation! If we had the bank-stock, we could go 
West. The luek is always. yours, Josephine.’ 

Now, by all precedent in the ways and habits 
of heroines, there should haye been a mighty 
struggle im Josey’s mind.. She ought to have 
considered that the money, would. enable her to 
go. dowered to her, lover; She ought to have 
weighed her great love against pity for her sister, 
before taking the .martyr’s part. But she did 
not take five minutes to decide, Her big, affeo- 
tionate eyes grew bright with trate. as' she looked 
at Alice, . 

«You aught not to think I could be so selfish, 
Ally, as to: take the money when you need it. 
Even if—eyen, if I should marry, we are young 
and, strong, end can. work. es I will 
nat choose first.” 

- Alice, for, once, sat erect,a; fush coming to 
her cheek. 

‘*You will give up your dawes But I don’t 
see that helps the-cese mach. Mary still has a 
choice before me.”’ 

Mary took .off.her thimble deliberately, and 
pushed the basket aside. ‘‘ Must the letter go at 
once, containing our decision, mother ?”’ she said. 
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«Yes, my dear.” 

Mary gave a solemn, bitter cough, and turned 
to Alice. 

“J will give up my right of choice to you on 
one condition,’ she said, slowly, 
George Webb takes the money to go st and 
there provide for his family.’’ 

“Oh, yes, indeed, Mary! We'll promise that, 
oranything you choose.’’ 

“Very well. Then I take the house and lot in 
the village, mamma. It will be a home for you and 
Josey, and she cannot give it away,’’ and Mary 
picked up her work, and threaded her needle. 

“Then the acres of marsh are mine,’ cried 
Josey. She slid along the sofa to her mother’s 
side, and said, softly, “ I'll give them away very 
soon—to Dan.” 

“My darling !’’, Her mother’s arms were 
thrown about her, and the two foolish creatures 
wbbed and laughed together, after the habit of 


“It ig |thats) p 





that kind of women. Mary said nothing, but a 
tear or two dropped upon the stockings. 

‘Well, upon my word !’’ said Mrs. Webb, when 
utterance came to her, ‘‘How did that solemn 
rig ever find words'to propose to you?”’ 

‘‘I don’t know,” said Josey. After a while, 
with ‘a bewildered look, she added, “ Indeed, 
I am not sure, mamma, whether I proposed first, 
or Dan, But it was all the same.’’ 

Doubtless the experienced reader has guessed, 
long ago, the end of the story. How the Webbs 
went’ West, where ague and herd work cured 
both ‘their complaints’ and lazitiess'; how Mary’ 
matried a well-to-do, kindly Methodist minister ; 
and how'the greasy marsh, in s' year or two, 
when the secret of oil was discovered, bécame & 
veritable mine of gold to its owners; out of which 
they, and Mrs. Norreys, and the ancient Berke- 
leys lived with all the splendor, and none of the 
squabbles of Irish kings. 
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T cawe to teach this rural school, 

My heart with precept all aglow; 

Ah! did I dream.it e’er would know 
Another object, save a rule, 
Except the objects that I taught, 

To better mind, and goul, and heart; 

Objects of science and of art, 
With knowledge and with goodness fraught. 
I did not dream that I should find 

A pupil here—ahi, well like you; ’ - 
With looks so sweet, and eyes ao bive, 

With soul so pure, and heart so kind. 

, 1 did npt dream that I should know 

A pupil that I could not teach; 

One that my pretept would not reach,” 
All on account ‘of love's soft —, C 

i 1, ; 


Liwous al 


T've heard it'said, and it is true, 
That when you try to teach a dove, 
You'll fail ; and deeply fall 4m love, 

I found a dove when, I found you.,| 


And is my finding all in vain ?: 


While I to teach sa hard, have sought, 


And found that I have but been taught, 
Is there no way your love to gain? 


Can you not love a loving heart, 
Although it has no wealth to bring— 

Though "tis not ruled by riches’ king? 
Mast it possess 9 golden art? 


Oh, do not leave this incomplete, 





But answer it, I humbly pray ; 
And if you have no other way, 
Just smile on me: "twill be life's sweet. 
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94 enertis, tsiagh 08) quer beth hae” 

co) And of wrong, thy bogony swells; . 
Though wronged thoy art, still thou, canst live, 
And freely, graciously forgive. : 


Phat ee” ‘ 
trol thy. anger, curb 

No thought of vengeance sh ap a there it 
Forgivences should be fet free. 


_ Forgive, forgive, as thou wouldat see 
‘Forgiveness méted out tothe. 


ie 


Let love and mercy have full sway, 
And thou ‘wilt ‘never rue ths day. 


We often err, and go astray :' 

From out'the narrow, cHosen aay, ’ 

Arid Wwe havo’ need tobe’ forgiven! - 
While struggling om out way to Heaven. 
And if we then would mercy aak,’” 


‘Why should it be to usa task 
Font | to perform, while here we live 


} To gladly, cheerfully forgive, 
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BY FRANE LEE BENEDICT. 


—— 


Tuxy met first ina sufficiently romantic, fash-~ 
ion,..though ;the incident would. not be), new 
enough to, warrant. me in making a dramatic 
scene of. it, She; had. gone,,out in,a sailboat, 
with little Giovannino to manage it, because old 
Nello was,absent, and she too impatient to await 


his. return,,.Giovannino was afraid of nothing, , 


and his great brown eyes shone like stars at, the 


joyous. idea, of, being master, for, once, of the. 


barque; quite, satisfied thatthe Signorina would 
keep ber word,.and stand between him and any 
blame from his grandfather, 

But the Signorina and little Giovannino were 
well punished for their naughtiness. They had 
got away out opposite the rocky shores of Capri, 
when a sudden wind swept up from the open 
sea, and made‘the beautiful Sorrento Bay so 
rough that the skill of an experienced mariner 
was necessary. 

The Signorina and Giovannino both knew the 
sail must be shifted, .He.tried to do it; she let 
go the rudder, and. went to his aid. A fresh 
puff of the blast nearly'capsized the boat; an- 
other, and it was‘going over. Just then, a six- 
oared barque' from ‘Capri, which they had been 
too busy to notice, succeeded in reaching, them, 
and the one passenger plunged unhesitatingly 
into the sea, and caught the young lady, as the 
capsizing of the boat sent her flying into the 
water. The sailors dragged them both into the 
boat, and saved little Giovannino themselves, 
though without liking the trouble to indulge in 
a ducking on his account. 

The lady was not more than two minutes in 
the water, so she was quite herself when pulled 
into the boat. She neither fainted nor screamed. 


Her first question was to ask if Giovannino was} . 
Once certain“ ‘of that,’ 


safe, in voluble Italian. 
she ordered the men to secure the sail-boat; easy 
enough to do, as it had righted itself, after cap- 
sizing its burden. haus 

All these matters, having been well attended 
to, she had leisure to turn toward the person 
who had saved her, She looked to. the other 
end of the boat, and, instead of « sailor, as she 
expected, saw-a figure, dripping wet, but look- 
ing more like a sea-god, in modern dress, than a 
common Neapolitan fisherman. He was staring 
_ et her with all his might and main. It only needed 
one glance to show that he was an Englishman. 
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«T thank you so much!’’ she: cried, in her 
native tongue. ‘‘ Lam so sorry you got a wet- 
ting, But, oh, how fanny we both do look |’ 

She burst out laughing, and he laughed, too, 
though a good deal dazed by the beautiful vision 
seated opposite him. She had lost her hat; her 
long hair was streaming over: her shoulders, and 
her pretty,gray and blue costume was ruined ; 
but she looked more beautiful in her disorder 
than most, women could have managed to do un- 
der the most favorable circumstances: 

Fortunately, when they reached. the shore 
she found her shawl, which she had forgotten to 
put in the boat; so she draped that about her 
from head to foot, and became more picturesque 
than ever. She sent Giovannino home, bade him 
avoid his grandfather till she had appeased the 
old man, paid the rowers more lavishly than she 
ought to have done, and then was ready to re- 
member the gentleman who stood by, rather help- 
less, owing to an ignorance of the:soft, Southern 
tongue, very common among his countrymen of 
every degree. 

‘«T thank you,” she said, over again; but brief 
as the words were, her face made them eloquent. 

He stammered something ; knew he was mak- 
ing an idiot of himself, and stopped, thereby 
proving that he was a sensible man. 

‘I must run as fast as I can up the cliffs,” 
she added, “‘ that will keep me trom getting cold.” 

She ran—she did it well, too—and he ran, also. 
When they reached the top, he said, 

‘‘T hope you have not far to go?’’ 

‘Oh, no! Just yonder, to the Tasso,”’ she an- 

swered, a little breathless, after her exertions. 
‘*T am stopping there, too,’ he said. 
She, was,-wainging her beautiful hair again, 
and only nodded, as a sign she heard him. They 
hurried, on ,together. Fortunately, among the 
few listeners about the entrance, the lady thought 
there was no-one to. recognize her. , She got to 
her rooms, and he to his, and both hoped the 
adventure would rémain & secret. 

That evening the Signorina and her mother 
were out on the cliffs with ‘ party of friends. 
She saw “‘ her preserver’’ again, and one of their 
party knew him, Another moment, and these 
two young people were made acquainted, accord- 
to the laws of civilization... Miss Coventry and 
Sir Hugh Douglas, 
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But, alas! just as they had found an oppor- 
tunity to congratulate one another that their ad- 
yenture was unknown, (Sir Hugh was mightily 
delighted at the idea of there being a secret be- 
tween them, for he was already much deeper in 
love than he had been in the water,) up rushed 
some miscreant of a mutual acquaintance, and 
blurted out the whole story before everybody. 

Nina Coventry was well scolded by her mother 
for her wicked daring, and Sir Hugh duly 
thanked. Then the mother, and the rest of the 
women, remembered to be frightened, and gasp- 
ed, and ejaculated, as if Nina had still been in 
danger of drowning. Then they kissed her, and 
everybody shook Sir. Hugh’s hand, and all felt 
well acquainted at, once. 

Sir Hugh had only reached Sorrento the night 
before, and when he. arrived had intended to 
make a very short stay. But, the old proverb, 
“man proposes,” etc., proved as true in his 
case as in most others. It was the last week in 
April when he came, and when the last week in 
May arrived he was there still. He had been in 
the East that winter; had come from Malta to 
Naples; and was anxiously expected in London 
by his august mother, to pass the season. But 
he did not appear, sending letters full of love 
and excuses instead. Augusta Mclvor, a dis- 
tant connection of Lady Douglas, was the first 
to enlighten the mother’s mind as to the proba- 
ble cause of his delay. Somebody wrote Miss 
Moclvor a long account; of the hair-breadth es- 
cape Sir Hugh had run, in saving the life of the 
famous American beauty, Miss Coventry. 

Lady Douglas had a slight opinion of Ameri- 
cans. She had a vague idea that they were all 
rebels, and had done something which had of- 
fended old King George, of pleasant memory. 
She was miserable at the idea of Hugh’s ‘‘ mak- 
ing a fool of himself over a mushroom,’ and 
wrote him so. He wrote back that she need 
have no fear, delicately hinted that the fair Au- 
gusta had better mind her own business, and 
added information in regard to the young Ame- 
Yican’s titled English relatives, which consoled 
the old Scotch woman. She learned, too, from 
other sources, that Miss Coventry was one of the 
greatest heiresses of the day. Now, the Doug- 
lases were not rich, and the mother had always 
said that Hugh must marry money. So she re- 
mained qriescent to Augusta Mclvor’s wrath and 
trouble; for that young woman had long meant 
to be Sir Hugh’s wife herself. 

It was July, Mrs. Coventry had been ordered 
to Schwalbach. Lady Douglas was not well. Fate 
and the physicians ordered her also to Schwal- 
bach. Sir Hugh went to bring her over, and, to 
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her unfeigned delight, told her that he was en- 
gaged to Miss Coventry. 

Augusta Mclvor had learned the fact before. 
In June she departed for the Continent with a 
married sister. Sir Hugh was obliged to remain 
some weeks in England. The Coventrys halted 
for a time at Basle, before going on to the Baths. 

One lovely June evening, Nina Coventry. was 
sitting on the famous balcony of the Three Kings, 
looking down across the Rhine, and dreaming 
of the new happiness which had brightened her 
life inte sueh glorious perfection. Suddenly up 
fluttered her mother, in great agitation. She 
had been out to walk, had lost her way, had been 
assaulted by adeg; and had no doubt she should 
have been eaten at two mouthfuls had not a young 
lady heroically driven the brute away. 

-** Who was she?’’ Nina asked, when her mo- 
ther had grown calm again: 

“‘T don’t know. I was so frightened, I forgot 
to ask her name ; but she is stopping in the house. 
I should like to thank her again.” 

‘* We will try and find her,’’ said Nina. 

‘* Oh, there she is now !’’ cried Mrs. Coventry. 

Nina looked, and saw moving toward them an 
elegant, graceful young lady of perhaps four- 
and-twenty. Her eyes were a trifle too keen; 
the face would have looked a little hard, had not 
its brilliant coloring softened it. It was an odd, 
secretive, obstinate face to the few people in the 
world who could read character; but most per- 
sons considered it handsome, and its possessor a 
charming woman. 

Nina rose, and went to meet her, saying, in 
her pretty way, 

*«T thank you so much! Mamma tells me you 
saved her from a real danger.”’ 

‘¢T don’t think the dog would bite,’’ the other 
answered, smiling graciously. ‘‘ But Iam glad 
I happened to be there.” 

‘‘Poor mamma has usually strong enough 
nerves,’’ Nina added; ‘but she is ill this sum- 
mer, and——”’ 

She was interrupted by the approach of their 
courier with some letters. He addressed her by 
her name. 

“ What did he call you?” cried the stranger, 
with a charming eagerness, as the man moved 
away. 

«« My name is Nina Coventry,” the American 
replied. 

The stranger gave a little ery of astonishment 
and delight. 

“ Please to let me kiss you this minute!” she 
exclaimed.  ‘‘ Why, I am Hugh’s cousin. You 
must have heard him speak of Augusta Mclvor? 
How glad I am to meet you!” 
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Mrs. Coventry sat looking at them, too far off 
to hear their words, and now she was astonished 
to see the two embrace heartily, and began to 
think she must indeed have been in danger, for 
Nina to be so very demonstrative in her expres- 
sions of gratitude. 

Nina did reeollect her name, though ‘Hugh had 
never said much about this relative, and anybody 
connected with him deserved a cordial welcome. 
In a few minutes they were chatting as gayly as 
possible ; then the married sister, Mrs. Hertford, 
came out; a little, round; roly-poly woman, who 
spent her life eating chocolate bon-bons, and be- 
ing tyrannized over by Augusta. Nina left the 


two together for awhile,’ and ran off ‘to read} 


Hugh’s letter. 

«I knew what your mysterious errand meant,” 
whispered Augusta, when she came back, and 
kissed her again. In those twenty minutes of 
Nina’s absence, Miss Molvor. had completely 
charmed Nina’s mother. Augusta Mclvor was 


the most adroit flatterer I ever met; one of the 
quickest to perceive peoples’ weaknesses, a fac- 
ulty of adaptation almost unequalled, as unscru- 
pulous as the devil, and just as determined as he 
to carry out her plans. 


She had come to Basle because she knew Nina 
was there. She had made out the mother and 
daughter that morning; had been heroic in re- 
gard to the dog, because she recognized Mrs. 
Ooventry. She meant to become intimate with 
Nina before Hugh and his betrothed met ayain, 
and she succeeded. They all spent a week at 
Basle, then Augusta and her sister accompanied 
them to Schwalbach; Nina and her mother 
thought entirely owing to their own persuasions. 

Yet, charming as she was, Nina at ‘first felt a 
sort of repulsion toward: this relative of Hugh’s. 
She was ashamed of the feeling, and rushed into 
a friendship because of it, and then almost for- 
got those unpleasant warnings Nature gives us 
all when we meet people whom we ought to 
avoid—warnings which we all néglect, just as 
Nina did. 

A few days after they reached Schwalbach; Sir 
Hugh and his mother arrived. Hugh dashed off 
to find his idol,.and; later in the day, brought 
Lady Douglas to greet her future daughterin- 
law. Now, old Lady Douglas was prouder than 
Lucifer, stiffer than a ramrod, uglier than any 
but a Scotchwoman can be, seeming to have so 
many more bones: that; most people, :that she 
looked as if she had those of all her ancestors 
added to herown anatomy. -But she was kind 
and good, when you got below the crust of pride 
that lay over her heart, and as just and truthful 
& woman as ever lived, She was delighted with 





Hagh’s choice, charmed with sweet, little Mrs. 
Coventry, and softened‘and beamed as nobody 
ever saw herdo before. She had never petted 
even her adored son, but she petted Nina; and 
Nina, usually rather stately, was as kittenish ns 
a child with ber. She went raving mad over 
the girl’s beauty the moment she set eyes on her. 
Then, too, Nina was wonderfuly cultivated, and 
talked only as an American woman can ; as witty 
as a French play without its coarseness, and as 
sensible as an English novel, without its heavi- 
ness. 

Before three days had gone, Lady Douglas 
said to her son, 

““My dear boy, I'used to think the girl who 
married you would be the most fortunate human 
being that ever lived. I have changed my mind 
a little. It is‘ the man‘ who ‘is to have Nina 
Coventry for his wife, that will deserve to be so 
called.”’ 

Hugh kissed her, and vowed there were just 
two perfect women in the world; one an elderly 
Scotch lady, and the other a young American. 

‘Hugh was a man who deserved to be loved. 
Handsome, clever, energetic, and a heart of gold. 
He was twenty-six, had been in the army, seen 
some service, but it was agreed now that he was 
to sell’ out, live on his noble old estate in Scot- 
land, try for Parliament;.and become what Nina 
laughingly called ‘*a tiresome and respectable 
member of society.’’ 

Schwalbach is the oddest, most picturesque, 
most uncomfortable place'‘in the world, but our 
party enjoyed their stay there: ‘The elder ladies 
improved rapidly ‘in health; the young people 
found some acquaintancés: ‘dnd ‘the days flew 
like a dream.’ Augusta Melvor was the prime 
mover in all their expeditions and pleasures. 
Hugh had been a little sorry to find her there, 
but she was so devoted to Nina, that he rather 
grew to like her for the first time in his life. 

“T never used to think she had much heart,” 
he said to Nina; ‘“‘ but I misjudged her.” 

** Indeed, you did,’” replied Nina. ‘‘We must 
both be very fond of her; to'make amends.” 

And day’ after day Augusta ‘worked herself 
motevand moré ‘closely into their confidence ; 
wheedled' Lady Douglas, and made love to Mrs. 
Coventry, and was as bright, and amiable, and 
delightful; as.a girl could be. Then, night after 
night, she’sat in her room, sometimes weeping, 
in @ sort of ‘icy despair, made up of rage and 
disappointment; sometimes revolving in her mind 
plots ‘so diabolical, that I do not exaggerate when 
I say thatthe possibility of murder found a place 
among’them. She had loved Hugh Douglas from 
childhood; had always believed that she should 
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at last succeed in becoming his wife; and now 
this girl had come between ! 

The weeks went by. Hugh and his mother 
had been: clamorous for an early day to be set 
for the marriage; but when letters came from 
Nina's guardian in America, he reminded Mrs. 
Coventry of a fact which both she and Nina had 
forgotten, if they ever had really known it. By 
the terms of her father’s will, Nina was not per- 
mitted to marry until she should be twenty-one. 
They must wait until next May for that. Then 
Mrs. Coventry remembered that in her husband's 
ftmily there had been several early marriages, 
which had proved disastrous enough. This’ ac- 
counted for the stipulation in the dead man’s 
testament. Nina was in no haste to renounce 
the pleasantness of her engaged state. Hugh 
was too happy to be more than outrageously im- 
patient. Lady Douglas hid her disappointment 
for fear of annoying her two darlings, and ‘Au- 
gusta Mclvor exulted in the depths of her soul ; 
mourned with Hugh’s mother, teased Hugh, 
scolded Nina for not caring, and said to herself, 
over and over, 

“Nine months! Nine whole months! Tl 
find some means, if I go down into the bottom- 
less pit to reach it.’ 

September and October were spent in Paris. 
Mrs. Coventry was ordered south for her health. 
Hugh could not lose sight of his betrothed. Lady 
Douglas had no mind to go back to Scotland 
alone. Augusta said that she and her sister had 
meant to stay abroad till spring; had, from the 
first, intended to winter in Italy. But Nice was 
advised for Mrs. Coventry, and they all per- 
suaded Augusta and Mrs. Hertford to go there 
instead of Rome, and Augusta yielded: 

Of course, being a woman, Lady Douglas dis- 
covered that she had left at home untold things 
she needed. So, before leaving Paris, two heavy 
boxes were sent on to her; and when she found 
how much they weighed,-and cost for expressage, 
her canny Scotch soul was filled’ with dismay. 
Mrs. Coventry was filled with dismay, too, but 
hers rose from a different feeling. Her lavish 
American soul was astounded that any feminine 
¢reature could get on with so little luggage. 
Even counting the: newly-arrived trunks, Lady 
Douglas had only five, whereas she never stirred 
on the shortest journey without nine, and so 
long a trip as that to Nice demanded at least 
double the number. But out of one of these old 
trunks, so hideous that Mrs. Coventry would 
rather have died than use them, Lady Douglas 
produced marvelous presents for her beloved 
Nina; things which all the money in the world 
could not have bought. 





She would have given the girl every rag she 
owned, and all the jewels left in the Douglas 
family, if Nina would have taken them; but Nina 
stoutly refused. 

“You blessed old mother !” said she, “IT have 
more jewelry now than I can take care of. I 
wouldn’t have those things on my conscience for 
the world.” 

But Lady Douglas made her at least accept a 
few ornaments, valuable more for their antiquity 
and history than anything else; and Nina liked 
them because each had a story. She was fond of 
coaxing Lady Douglas into rélating anecdotes of 
the dead-and-gone men and women whose name 
she was to bear, and nothing pleased the old soul 
more than to doit. One day, in turning out her 


stores of lace, when Nina and Augusta were in her 
drawing-room, she was delighted by the sight of 
one bit which she knew would steal Nina’s heart. 

“Look at that!” said she. — 

Nina fairly shrieked with ecstasy. 

’«‘There are not three bits of lace like that in 
“Tt is almost 


the world,” said Lady Douglas. 
worth its weight in diamonds.” 

Both girls were as speechless before it as if 
they had been a couple of Hindoos, and the lace 
their heathen god. ‘Augusta had been allowed 
to look at it a few times in her life, and once in 
an age Lady Douglas had worn it; and always, 
when thinking of being Hugh’s wife, that bit of 
lace had floated before Augusta’s fancy. 

It was searcely a yard in length, not more than 
a finger in width, yet, as the old woman said, it 
was almost worth its weight in diamonds. It was 
a bit of point d’ Alengon, but of a peculiar sort. 
The art of making that kind has been lost for 
hundreds of years; and even in the days when 
it was made, could scarcely ‘be found outside the 
treasures of a royal bride. 

Hugh came in whi'e they were still examining 
the lace. He asked his mother to tell Nina its 
history. First the old lady made Nina remark 
that one end of the lace’was unevenly cut, and 
that’ in thret different places there were’ some 
brown Stains. Then she told its story. ’ 

As many hundred years ago as Anne of Aus- 
trid was young and beautiful, had this lace been 
mide. In the very last interview she ever held 
with George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, he 
begzed for some mementoes of her; something 
that she had worn. Anne asked for his dagger. 
She ripped # portion of the lace which decorated 
the front of her robe, cut ‘it’ loose with the po- 
niard, and gave it to him, saying, ‘ 

«Tt is just enough to make a Jabot. 

“And a jabot will be close to my heart,’’ he 
answered. . 
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The beautiful queen never responded when her 
adorer made such speeches. She floated silently 
away from his presence; from first to last more 
like a dream of heaven to the brave Duke than 
a creature of mortal mould. But the lace re- 
mained in Buckingham’s hand, still warm from 
its contact with the pure bosom against which it 
had lain. 

When George Villiers lay dying, from the 
thrust of a hired assassin’s dagger, a woman 
presented herself in the chamber. It was Lady 
Ellen Douglas, who had loved him for years, and 
had remained single for his sake, and he knew 
it. She had borne reproach, and the weight of 
evil tongues, too; but no matter. No matter 
now, even if she deserved the burthen. She has 
been beyond our judgment too many centuries 
for us worms to pronounce sentence, 

The lace lay just above his heart, sealed up in 
a silken packet. He drew it forth himself, and 
put it in her hand. 

“You are the woman who has loved me the 
truest,’ he said. ‘You ought to have the dear- 
est relic I possessed.” 

So he died, and they buried him; and the won- 
derful bit of lace which had fluttered above Anne 
of Austria’s bosom, that had lain next Bucking- 
ham’s heart when he was dying, and been stained 
with his blood, became an heir-loom in the suc- 
ceeding generations of the Douglases, 

“« My dear,” said the old Scotchwoman, as she 
finished the tale, ‘‘never has a Douglas been 
married since, but this lace lay over the bride’s 
heart; and never has there been a Douglas’s 
wife but was true to her vows. Take you it now, 
and take with it your mother’s blessing.”’ 

Her manner and her voice made the closing 
words so solemn, that Nina could not have 
dreamed of refusing. Lady Douglas had turned 
aer back to hide her emotion. Hugh seized the 
lace, and laughingly wreathed it about Nina’s 
head. The old woman turned as he did it, and 
snatched the lace off, exclaiming, 

“No, no! What have youdone? It has never 
touched the bride’s head till the wedding-day. 
Oh, Hugh, Hugh, it is a bad omen!’’ 

Iron-nerved woman as she was, she burst into 
tears. They could only try to soothe her, and 
Hugh had three minds to tear the beastly old bit 
of lace—that was what he called it in his fright— 
for having caused such confusion. 

Lady Douglas was first to compose herself. 
No mortal had ever seen her cry before, unless 
it might have been her nurse. 

“‘Tam a withered fool,” said she. ‘I forgot 
that omens are powerless where a fairy queen is 
concerned. Kneel down here, darling, and let 





me put the lace in your hair again. Now look 
at her, Hugh.” 

This was just before the party was setting out 
for Nice. The next day Nina spoke to Hugh, 
begging that he would persuade his mother to 
keep the treasure until their wedding-day. Hugh 
said the request would only pain the old lady, 
Then Nina begged him to leave it in some bank- 
safe, and he laughed. 

** Whoever would choose that to steal, out of 
all your possessions? You, that have more jewels 
than, Aladdin, and more fine things than his 
wife. Nonsense! Don't be a dear little goose! 
The whole thing is nonsense, and my own opinion 
is, the lace is a humbug.”’ 

Nina lectured him well for his irreverence, 
but she kept the relic, locked it in the most hid- 
den drawer of her jewel-case, and made Augusta 
stand by while she did it, to be sure the treasure 
was there. 

If you have ever been driven nearly mad—and, 
God help us, most of us have some time, from 
one cause or another—you will remember that, 
afver bearing well enough the great blows, it was 
a trifle which upset you at last. Augusta Mclvor 
had borne losing Hugh, had hated Nina, had 
envied her beauty, her wealth ; but she had kept 
her reason. The sight of the lace, and the scene 
which accompanied its showing, drove her mad. 
I have said that to Lady Douglas, and I believe 
it still. I believe that she was mad. 

Now I set out to tell you the history of a bit 
of old point. So, having told you the story of 
its past, I must go on to its present, and skip the 
details in the lives of the human beings con- 
nected with it. 

I shall only tell you that the winter in Nice 
was @ very gay one; but when March came, 
Lady Douglas, though loving Nina as dearly as 
ever, was afraid that she was too fond of excite- 
ment, and had American ideas in regard to the 
freedom permissible to young girls and married 
women, and Lady Douglas had a fear that Ameri- 
can theories would not be proper. 

On her side, Nina doated or, Lady Douglas, 
but had a fear that she vras overbearing, and 
looked down a little on ner son’s future wife, and 
was daily irritating herself by fancied slights. 

Sir Hugh was madly jealous, though he would 
not admit it, and he and Nina quarreled some- 
times, only to love each other with a greater 
devotedness after. 

Augusta Mclvor was the friend and confidant 
of each in turn, and everybody liked and trusted 
her more and more. 

One morning Lady Douglas received a note 
from Nina. She was delighted, for she had been 
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cross with her pet the day before. When she 
read it—she had to do that three times before she 
comprehended its meaning—she wished she had 
died, and been buried ere the morning dawned. 
Nina had made a blunder. Into the envelope she 
had addressed to Lady Douglas, she had put a 
letter to one of the most infamous men, though 
a Russian prince, and well received, that all Nice 
gontained. The note upbraided him for making 
love to her, but promised to meet him that night 
at a masked ball, to be given at the Circle Mas- 


sena. 

Hugh, who had just left Augusta, and had 
been driven out of his senses by her trying to 
persuade him that he ought to make matters 
smoother between his mother an‘ his affianced, 
came in, and found the old lady as near hysterics 
as a bony Scotchwoman could go. He saw the 
note was in Nina’s writing, and read it. He got 
back what he thought was composure, and so 
terrified his mother by his manner that she held 
her peace, as he bade. He went to the ball, 
masked. He saw Nina on the Prince’s arm; he 
recognized her by the knot of ribbon on her 
shoulder, which had been described in the note. 
He tried to get close to her. The pair escaped. 
He lost them. 

The next morning he burst like a whirlwind 
into Nina’s house. She was equal to the whirl- 
wind. The more he reproached, the less she was 
able to understand. The more he demanded an 
explanation, fhe dumber and prouder she grew. 

“Go! she cried, at last. ‘If a word would 
set all straight, I would not speak it! If the 
safety of your soul and mine depended on a mo- 
tion of my hand, I would not stir a finger! I 
hate, I loathe you! Let it all end. Go!” 

A day passed. On the next, she prepared to 
send back his presents. Augusta had made her 
astolen visit, and helped to complicate matters, 
if that was possible. ‘When she had gone, Nina 
went into her bed-room, opened her writing- 
desk and jewel-caskeéts, to seek for every line he 
had ever written, every gift he had ever bestowed. 
They were all there-—letters and presents—all 
except the priceless bit of lace; that was not to 
be found. She hunted everywhere ; she thought 
she must go crazy; she tried to think. Once, 
only, since coming to Nice, had she taken out 
the lace, at Augusta’s request, to show it to a 
couple of their young lady friends. 

The lace was gone! These three were beyond 
suspicion. The bit of point’ must have been 
stolen by some person in thé house, who had 
learned that the treasure was in her possession. 
She could not tell her mother. She waited till 
the next day. She went to Lady Douglas’s hotel. 








The old lady refused to see her. She would not 
send for Hugh. She waited and watched for 
Lady Douglas; followed her to the old chateau 
hill, and told her story. Lady Douglas listened 
to the end, looked her full in the face, and said, 

“The lace has been worn over the breast of 
many a Douglas’s wife; never one dishonored it. 
Keep it; your hands have touched it. Keep it; 
it may be fit now for a thief to own, but not to 
come back to us.” 

And she was gone. When the next day came, 
the mother and son had left Nice, accompanied 
by their two relatives. Nina Coventry learned 
that nothing can kill. She had lived not only 
to have her heart broken, but to suffer the low- 
est degradation which can befal the commonest 
creature—to be considered a thief. 

A year and a half went by. She was in Swit- 
zerland with her mother. They had just arrived 
at Interlachen, She had heard that Sir Hugh 
was engaged to be married to Augusta Mclvor. 
The news was true, but she had not learned how 
the matter came about. 

The facts were these. Augusta had despaired 
of success; a fortunate tumble from her horse, 
when he was riding with her, gave her a pre- 
text to talk like a deranged person. She told 
the whole story of her love to him, seeming to 
think she was alone. A few weeks after, he 
asked her to be his wife. He was a heart-broken 
man, and if he could make any human creature 
happy, he should feel that his blighted life was 
of a little use. 

That evening, when she reached the hotel, 
Nina heard groans and cries from the room next 
her’s. She was informed that an English girl 
had that day arrived, and was very ill—alone, 
except for her servant, because the lady who ac- 
companied her had stopped at Thun. Nina went 
at once to the chamber, and found herself face to 
face with Augusta. There had been no trouble 
between them; Augusta had believed in her to 
the last. She must not behave like a fiend be- 
cause Hugh Douglas had chosen her for his wife. 

Augusta knew her, and was too ill and suffer- 
ing to think of anything or anybody but herself. 
She told Nina she had left Mrs. Hertford at Thun, 
and came on to Interlachen, expecting to. find 
that Sir Hugh and his mother had reached there. 
They might come at any moment; but in the 
meantime she was alone, for the doctor had pro- 
nounced her illness an infectious fever, and her 
maid had run away, and the servants of the 
hotel had not come near her, and the nurse the 
doctor had promised to send had not arrived. 

Augusta was already a little wandering, but 
she managed to talk connectedly. Nina sent 
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again for the doctor, He came at once. The nurse 
could not arrive that night. He left medicines, 
and Nina sat down to watch, over her. She 
would not let her mother share the vigil, for Mrs. 
Coventry was still far from strong. The last in- 


telligible words Augusta spoke were to ask her} | 


to take some keys she would find in a satchel, 
open a dressing-case, and send a letter to Eng- 
land, which lay in it—a business-letter, that 
ought to go the next day. Before she had fairly 
concluded her explanation, she went into a sort 
of spasm, and Nina was too busy to remember 
the letter. 

She was left alone with the sick woman till 
toward midnight. 

Augusta had fallen into a troubled sleep. The 
doctor had been back twice in the course of the 
evening, and said there was nothing more to be 
done for the present; if she could sleep, so much 
the better. 

The door opened softly, and Nina saw Lady 
Douglas and Sir Hugh. Often, in a crisis where 
we should expect to feel most, we are too stun- 
ned to feel at all. That was the way with Nina 
now. She put up her hand to impose silence, 
and whispered— 

**No noise! Don’t speak. The doctor says 
this sleep is of vital importance.”’ 

A few inaudible words were exchanged be- 
tween Sir Hugh and his mother; then he crept 
out of the room. Lady Douglas approached the 
bed; she had aged greatly. She did not look at 
Nina, but somehow the girl knew that she was 
about to tell her that her services were no. longer 
required. With her disengaged hand she pointed 
toward the one Augusta still grasped in her 
sleep. ' 

“I can’t go yet,” she said; ‘‘I am afraid to 
awaken her.’”’ i 

The old woman turned her back. Nina knew 
that she was weeping, but thought it was from 
fright and anxiety for Augusta, but Lady Doug- 
las was weeping at sight of her broken idol. 

The two sat in the sleeper’s chamber for full 
an hour, without uttering a word, Once, in, the 
meantime, Augusta roused up enough to swallow 
some medicine; then slept again. Nina’s hand 
was free, now. She suddenly remembered the 
letter. She went,to the table where the satchel 
lay, and took the keys, glided up to Lady Doug- 
las’s chair, and whispered, 

“There is a letter in the dressing-case—a 
business letter—that Augusta wished me to send. 
Will you take it out ?”’ 

The old woman hardened her heart. She was 
ashamed of her own emotion at meeting this girl, 
and answered, 


‘“‘If she bade, you do it, I have no concern in 
the matter.’’ .. 

Nina looked her full in the face, with a cold 
pride, that was harder than her insolent haughti- 
ness, and said, 

‘You are right... I should, no more have hesi- 
tated to obey her wishes than I did to help her 
when I found her here deserted and alone.” 

She crossed the room. Two boxes were on the 
table. She opened the nearest, so agitated, 
though she tried to be calm, that she hardly 
knew what she was doing. She had opened the 
wrong one. It was a dressing-case.. As she was 
closing it, she touched the spring of an inner lid, 
It fell open. A little packet, folded in sheer 
muslin, dropped out. Nina was holding the 
famous bit of old point in her hands. 

She could not stir. She uttered a faint cry, 
but did not know it. She thought she heard a 
step behind her, Her reason came back. She 
turned, but Lady Douglas was seated in her 
chair, Nina put the lace in her pocket, locked 
the desk, opened the dressing-case, found the 
letter, and was leaving the room, when Augusta 
roused up and called her name. 

All night these two women watched by the 
sick girl’s bed. At daylight the nurse and Mrs. 
Hertford arrived from Thun, As Nina was 
crossing the gorridor, to go to her room, she met 
Sir Hugh. 

‘“‘I wish to speak to you,” said she, before he 
could make a sign. ‘Please to go into that 
room,” She saw an open door. <I will come 
to you in a moment.” 

He bowed; she passed on, She went to her 
chamber, waited long, enough, so that it should 
seem she had gone to search for something, and 
returned, He was waiting in the little salon. The 
curtains were half drawn; the gray dawn strug- 
gled through, making a faint light in the roo. 
She walked, up to him, held out a tiny pocket, 
and said, 

‘*T have found the lace that Lady Douglas ac- 
cused me of stealing. Take it, and take my best 
wishes with it,” 

She was, turning to go, when out from the 
darkness rushed Lady Douglas, and fell at her 
feet. 

‘‘ Forgive me!” she cried, ‘or I think I shall 
die! Hugh, she found the lace in Augusta's 
dressing-case. I saw her when she found it. 

Before Hugh could stir, before Nina could raise 
the old woman, in rushed Mrs. Hertford. 

“ Quick !’’ she cried,,; ‘‘Come quick! Augusta 
is dying !’”’ 

The three followed her.into the room without 





knowing how they got there, The sick girl was 
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not dying, but raving in a wild delirium. Mrs. 
Hertford had borne all she could, and so fainted 
away; the best thing she could do, for so she 
escaped the confession of her sister's shame. 
Augusta recognized Nina, and believed herself 


alone with her. 

«“T don’t want to tell!’’ she cried. ‘I must, 
I must! I am dying! I wrote the letter! I 
met the Prince! I stole the lace! I have it 


somewhere. “I wanted it so. Afterward, I was 
always trying to get it back to you. I knew you 
would send it home. Don’t tell Hugh. . I loved 
him. I did it all for his sake, Oh, forgive! 
Oh——” 

Her voice died in a gasp; she fell back on the 
pillow. They thought her dead at first; but she 
did not die; she recovered. The three stayed 
till she was beyond danger, then left without 





a word. When she was able to rise, her sister 
said, 

‘* Lady Douglas left a message for you—such 
an odd one—-to look in your dressing-case. She 
must have put some present there for you. I 
hope it was money,”’ " 

Augusta sent her out of the room; managed 
to reach the table; opened the box; touched 
the spring of the inner lid, She understood the 
whole. 

To-day Nina is Sir Hugh’s happy wife, and the 
Dowager Lady Douglas the happiest old woman 
in England. Augusta has become a Plymouth 
Sister. Human nature likes extremes. And at 
a London ball, last May, I saw our beautiful 
Nina with Anne of Austria's bit of point fast- 
ened. to the front of her dress by a star of 
diamonds, 





THE MORNING OF JOY. 





BY THEO. D. C. MILLER, M.D. 





Do you long for the brightness 
Of sunshine at morn, 

When the gray streaks of daylight 
The fair sky adorn? 

You must keep the heart loving, 
And never destroy, 

By the dark night of weeping, 
The morning of joy. 


Keep your heart, in its sunshine, 
As pure and as bright 

As the diamond, whose sparkle 
Gives bliss to the light! 

Let your roses bloom ever, 
And naught can alloy, 

But the dark night of weéping, 
Your morning of joy. 


You may take all the blessings 
That come in your way, 

And your life will grow better 
And brighter each day. 

Then, with bli‘ss all around you, 
No gloom will annoy, 

With no dark night of weeping, 
Your morning of joy. 


It will come to your waiting, 
That City so bright, 

With its jasper walls shining 
In God's holy light. 

Then the bliss of the happy 
Will ever destroy 

All the dark nights of weeping, 





With mornings of joy. 





THE EVENING'’S HUSH. 





BY ROSE GERANIUM. 





Tue world is so full of blessings, 
Life is 80 sweet ; 

And I bond my soul in rapture, 
Low at his feet. 


For His love is the best love, 
Fervent and wise, 

Sending us all things blessed 
Under the skies. 


Heart, let us wait together— 
Patiently trust ; 

Burdens of blossoming roses 
Spring from the dust. 


Spring from the dust and darkness, 
Each in its hour; 

Life hath its time for shadow, 
Bud-time and flower. 


Somewhere, above its by-ways, 
If it be best, 

Love shall bear perfect fruitage, 
Bringing us rest. 


Yet his love is the best lov, 
Fervent and wise; 

Sendirfg us all things blessed 
Under the skies! 
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OUNTINUED FROM PAGE 263, 


CHAPTER VII. 

Emutattna the example of the Misses Tregar- 
thyn, Pen’yllan had put on its best dress to grace 
the occasion of the arrival of the visitors. As 
they drove from the little railway-station, Lisbeth 
was of the opinion that she had never seen the 
sea so blue, and cool, and sparkling, the sands 
so silver white, or the village so picturesque. 
The truth was, the sight of it quite subdued her, 
and invested her with one of her softest and 
most charitable moods. 

“I did not know it was so pretty,” she said. 
«I believe we shall enjoy ourselves, Georgy.” 

Georgy was enraptured. Everything pleased 
her. The sea, the beach, the sky, the quaint, 
white cottages, the bare-legged children, the old 
Welsh women in their steeple hats and woolen 
petticoats. The up-hill streets of the village 
were delightful ; the little band-box of a railway 
station was incomparable. She had been rather 
pale and tired during the journey, but as soon 
as she set her feet upon the platform at Pen’yllan, 
her pallor and fatigue disappeared. The fresh 
breeze from the sea tinged her cheeks, and made 
her eyes sparkle, and she was in the best of good 
spirits. 

‘«T never saw such a dear little place in my 
life,’ she said, delightedly. ‘‘ Enjoy ourselves, 
Lisbeth? Why, as you know, I feel just as 1 
used to when we were all children, and went to 
the sea-side with mamma and the nurses, and 
dug caves in the sand with wooden spades, and 
built forts, and looked for shells. I am going to 
make friends with those little urchins on the 
beach to-morrow, and ask them to play with me.”’ 

Behold the Tregarthyn household, arrayed in 
all its modest splendor, when the carriage drove: 
up to the garden-gate. Behold the neatest of 
young handmaidens, brisk, and blue-eyed, and 
the smallest of pages standing ready to assist 
with the boxes, and admire the young ladies with 
an exceeding admiration. Behold, also, the three 
Misses Tregarthyn, in the trimmest of “ com- 
pany”’ dresses, and in such a state of affectionate 
tremor and excitement, that they kissed their 
dear Lisbeth on the tip of the nose by one con- 
sent, instead of bestowing their delighted ca- 
resses upon her lips, 

838 





“So very happy to see you, my love,” said 
Miss Clarissa, squeezing Georgy’s hand, as she 
led the way into the parlor. “ Our dear Lisbeth’s 
friend, I hope you are not tired, and that you 
left your mamma and papa quite well. Our dear 
Lisbeth is so tenderly atteched to your mamma 
and papa, that if such a thing were possible, we 
should be quite jealous.” 

“ They are quite as much attached to her, I 
can assure you,’’ answered Georgy, in her pretty, 
earnest way. ‘‘ Indeed, we all are, Miss Clarissa. 
Everybody is fond of Lisbeth." And thereby 
rendered her position as favorite secure at once. 

Indeed, she found her way to the heart of the 
spinster household in an incredibly short space 
of time. Miss Millicent, and Miss Hetty, and 
Miss Clarissa, were charmed with her. Her pretty 
face and figure, her girlish gayety, her readiness 
to admire and enjoy everything, were attractions 
enough to enchant any spinster trio, even if she 
had not possessed that still greater charm of be- 
ing Lisbeth’s dearest friend. 

The two girls shared Lisbeth’s old room to- 
gether; a cool nest of a place, with white drape- 
ries, and quaint ornaments, and all the child 
Lisbeth’s treasures, of land and sea, still kept in 
their original places. . 

‘« Tt looks exactly as it did when I went away 
with Mrs. Despard,” said Lisbeth, glancing 
round, with a half sigh, which meant she scarce 
knew what. ‘I gathered that sea-weed when I 
was fourteen, and I was always engaged in diffi- 
culties with the cooks, because I would bring in 
more shells than I wanted, and leave piles of 
them in the kitchen. Aunt Clarissa sent one 
Woman away because we had a row, and she said 
I was ‘a imperent young minx, allus litterin’ 
the place with my rubbidge.’ How the dear old 
souls did spoil me. If I had brought a whale 
into the drawing-room, they would have regretted, 
but never resented it. I had my own way often 
enough when I ought to have had my ears 
boxed.”’ 

‘You must have been very happy in their 
loving you so,” said Georgy, who had drawn & 
low, rude wicker chair to the open window, and 
was enjoying the moonlight and the sea. 

‘‘You would have been,” returned Lisbeth, 
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drawing up chair number two. “ And you would 
have behaved yourself better than I did. I was 
an ill-conditioned young person, even in those 

They were both silent for awhile after this. 
There was a lovely view from the window, and 
all was so still that neither cared te stir for a 
few moments. Then the thoughtfulness on 
Georgy’s face attracted Lisbeth's attention. 

“ Tshould like to know,’’ she said, ‘‘ what you 
are thinking about ?”’ 

The girl drew a positively ecstatic little sigh. 
‘«T was thinking how sweet and quiet every- 
thing looked,”’ she said, innocently ; “and how 
much happier I am.” 

“ Happier?’ exclaimed Lisbeth. “ When were 
you unhappy, Georgy ?” 

The surprise in her tone brought Georgy to a 
recognition of what her words had unconsciously 
implied. She found herself blushing, and won- 
dering at her own simplicity. She had not meant 
to say so much. She could not comprehend why 
she should have said anything of that kind at all. 

It is strange enough to hear that you can be 
made happier than you always seem to be,’’ said 
lisbeth. ‘‘ You speak as if——’’ And then her 


quick eye taking in the. girl’s trepidation, she 


stopped short. ‘You never had a trouble, 
Georgy ?”’ she added, in a voice very few of her 
friends would have known; it was so soft.a one. 

“No,” said Georgy. ‘Oh, no, Lisbeth! Nota 
trouble, exactly; not. a trouble at all, indeed; 
only” And suddenly she turned her bright, 
appealing eyes to Lisbeth’s face. “I don’t know 
why I said it,’’ she said. “It was nothing real, 
Lisbeth, or else: IL. am sure you would have 
known. But it—— Well, I might have had a 
trouble; and I was saved from it, and I'am glad, 
and—thankful.’”” And, to Miss Crespigny’s sur- 
prise, she bent forward, and kissed her softly on 
the cheek. 

‘Lisbeth asked her no questions. She was not 
fond of asking questions, and she was a young 
person of delicacy and tact, when she was in an 
affectionate mood. She was too partial to Georgy 
to wish to force her into telling her little secrets. 
But a certain thought flashed through her mind, 
as she sat with her eyes resting on the sea. 

“She is the sort of girl,’’ she said, sharply, 
fo herself, ‘who would be likely to have no 
trouble but a love trouble. Who has been mak- 
ing love to her, or rather, who, among all her 
admirers, would be likely to touch her heart ?’’ 

But this mental problem was by no means easy 
tosolve. There were so many men who admired 
Georgy Esmond, and such a large proportion of 
them were men whom any girl might have loved. 





It was one of Lisbeth’s chief wonders, that 
Georgy, who was so soft of heart, and ready 
with affection, should have held her own so long 
against so agreeable a multitude of adoreérs. 
Certainly, if she had lived through any little ro- 
manee, she had kept her secret well. She did 
not look like a love-lorn young lady when she 
came down, the next morning, fresh and rosy, 
and prepared to explore Pen’ yllan in all its fast- 
nesses. It was positively exhilarating to see her ; 
and the Misses Tregarthyn were delighted bey- 
ond bounds. She made a pilgrimage through 
half the up-and-down-hill little streets in the 
village, and, before dinner, had managed to drag 
Lisbeth a mile along the shore, against a stiff 
breeze, which blew their long, loose hair about, 
and tinted their cheeks brilliantly. Lisbeth fol- 
lowed her, with a sort of amused wonder at her 
enthusiasm, mingled with a certain discontent at 
her own ‘indifference. It was she who ought to 
have been in raptures, and she was not in rap- 
tures at all. Had she no natural feeling what- 
ever? Any other woman would have felt a sen- 
timental tenderness for the place, which had 
been her earliest home. 

They had found a comfortable nook behind a 
cluster of sheltering rocks, and were sitting on 
the sand, when Lisbeth arrived at this stage of 
thought. The place was an old haunt of hers, 
and Hector Anstruthers had often followed her 
there in their boy and girl days; and the sight 
of the familiar stretch of sea and sand irritated 
her somehow. She picked up a shell, and sent 
it skimming away toward the water, with an im- 
patient gesture. 

“Georgy,” she said, ‘I should like to kiiow 
what you see in Pen’yllan to please you so.” 

«‘Everything,” said Georgy. ‘And then, somo- 
how, I seem to know it. I think its chief attrac- 
tion is, that you lived here so long.” 

Lisbeth picked up another shell, and sent it 
skimming after the other. 

‘*What a girl you are!’ she said. ‘It is 
always your love and-your heart that are touchéd. 
You are all heart. You love people, and you 
love everything that belongs to them; their 
homes, their belongings, their relations. It is 
not. so with me; it never was. You are Tike 
what Hector Anstruthers was, when I first knew 
him. Bah!’ with a shrug of her shoulders. 
‘¢ How fond the foolish fellow was of Aunt Hetty, 
and Aunt Millicent, and Aunt Clarissa.’’ 

Her tongue had slipped, just as Georgy’s had 
done the night before. For the moment she for- 
got herself entirely, and only remembered that 
old sentimental saffection of her boyish lovers; 
that affection for her spinster relatives, which, 
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in, the. past, had impressed her as being half 
troublesome and half absurd, _. 

Georgy turned to her, taking sudden courage. 

‘« Lisbeth,’’, she said, “you. never told: me 
much about your acquaintance with Hector An- 
Struthers. I wonder how it ‘was. You knew 
him very well, it seems,’’ 

“<I wish,’ broke out. Lisbeth, almost angrily, 
“that I had never known him at all.” 

The faithful heart, beating in the breast of the 
gitl at her side, leaped nervously. 

‘¢It was Lisbeth,’’ said she to herself. 
was Lisbeth,’’ 

“I wish,’ repeated Lisbeth, frowning at the 
sea, ‘‘ that I had never seen him.”’ 

‘‘ Why?” was Georgy’s quiet question. 

** Because—because it was a bad thing for us 
both,”’ in greater impatience than ever. 

Georgy looked up at her, a trifle sadly. 

“* Why, again ?’’ she ventured, in her soft voice. 
She could not help it, 

But for a moment. Lisbeth did not answer. 
She had risen, and stood leaning against the 
rock, a queer look on her face, a queer darken- 
ing in her eyes. At length she broke into.a 
little, hard laugh, as if she meant to defy herself 
to be emotional. ; 

‘* How horror-stricken you would be, if I were 
to tell you why,’’ she said. 

‘Does that mean,’ Georgy put it to her, 
**that you were unkind to him ?”’ 

.** It means,”’ was her strange reply—“ it means 
that it was I who ruined his life forever.”’ 

She made the confession fairly, in spite of her- 
self. And she was emotional—vehement.: She 
could not stand that innocent Georgy, and her 
beliefs, any longer. She had been slowly ap- 
proaching this mood for months, and now every 
inner and outer influence seemed to combine 
against her natural stubborn secretiveness, Per- 
haps Pen’yllan, the sea, the shore, the sky, 
helped her on to the end, At any rate, she must 
tell, the truth this once, and hear what that inno- 
cent Georgy would say to it. 

‘*E ruined his life for: him,” she repeated. 
‘I broke his faith. I believe I am to blame 
for, every evil change the. last few years have 
wrought in him. I, myself—Lisbeth. . Do you 
hear, Georgy ?”’ 

The face under Georgy’s straw hat was rather 
pale, but it was not horror-stricken, 

‘‘You were too young,” she faltered, “to 
understand.” 

“Too young?’ echoed Lisbeth. ‘I never was 
young in my life, I was born old. I was born 
& woman, and I was born cold and hard. That 
was it, If I had been like other girls, he would 
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have touched my heart, after he had touched my 
vanity, or he might:even have touched my heart 
first. Youowould haye loved him with all your 
soul, Are you willing to hear the whole history, 
Georgy ?”’ 4 

* Quite willing. Only,’”’ and she raised her 
face with a) bright, résolute, affectionate look, 
‘* you cannot!make me think harshly of you. So, 
don’t try, Lisbetli.’’ 

. Lisbeth regarded her with an entirely new 
expression, which had, nevertheless, a shade of 
her old. wonder in it. 

‘I really do not believe I could,” she said. 
‘* You are very hard to deal with; at least, I find 
it hard to deal with you. You are a new expe- 
rience... | If there was just a little flavor of insin- 
cerity or uncharitableness in you, if you would 
be false to your beliefs now and then, I should 
know what to do; but, as it is, you are perplex- 
ing. Notwithstanding, here comes the story.”’ 

She put her hands behind her, and bracing 
herself against the rock, told it from beginning 
to end, in her coolest, most daring way, even 
with a half-defiant air. If she had been telling 
some one else’s story, she could not have been 
more caustic and unsparing, more determined to 
soften no harsh outline, or smooth over anything. 
Ske set the girl Lisbeth before her listener, just 
as Lisbeth .Crespigny at seventeen had been. 
Selfish, callous, shallow, and deep, at once; rest- 
less, ungrateful, a half-ripe coquette, who, not- 
withstanding her crudeness, was yet fartoo ripe for 
her age. She:pictured the honest, boyish young 
fellow, who had fallen victim to her immature 
fascinations,: simply because. he was too guileless 
and'romantic to see in any woman anything but 
a goddess.’ She described his sincerity, his un- 
selfish willingness to bear her caprices, and see 
no wrong in them’; his lavish affection for every- 
thing and every one who shared his love for her; 
his readiness to believe, his tardiness to doubt, 
and see her'as she really was; the open-hearted 
faith which had made the awakening so much 
harder to bear; when it forced itself upon him at 
last. She left out the recital of no petty wrong 
she had done him, and no small tyranny or indig- 
nity she had made him féel. She told the whole 
story,.in fact, as she saw it now; not as she had 
seen it in that shallow, self-ruled girlhood ; and 
when she had touched upon everything, and 
ended with that last scene in the garden, among 
Aunt Clarissa's roses, she stopped. 

And there was a silence. 

Georgy’s eye-lashes were wet, and so were her 
cheeks. A tear or so stained her pink cravat. 
It was'so sorrowful. Poor Hector again! And 
then, of course, poor Lisbeth! By her own 
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showing, Lisbeth deserved no pity; but the warm 

ung heart gave her pity enough, and to spare. 
Something had been wrong somewhere. Indeed, 
it seemed as if everything had been wrong, 
bat—— , Poor Lisbeth! She was so fond of Lis- 
beth herself, and mamma was so fond of her, and 
the Misses Tregarthyn. So many. people were 
fond of Lisbeth. : 

And then Lisbeth’s voice startled her. A new 
yoice, tremulous and odd, as if her mood was a 
sore and restive one. 

“You are crying, of course, Georgy? I knew 
you would.” 

“I have. been crying.”’ 

Pause enough to allow of a struggle, and then— 

“Well, since you are crying, I suppose I may 
ery, too. It is queer enough that I should cry, 
but——’”’ And to Georgy’s amazement and trou- 
ble, Lisbeth put her hand up on the rough rock, 
and laid her face against it. 

“ Lisbeth !”’ cried the girl. 

“ Wait a moment,”’ said Lisbeth. ‘I don’t 
know what has come over me. It is a new thing 
forme. I—I——” 


It was a new thing, indeed, and it did not last 
very long. When she raised her head, and turned 
again, her eye-lashes were wet, too, and she was 


even pale. 

“Ah, Lisbeth !’’ said Georgy,. pitying her, 
“you are sorry.’’ | 

Lisbeth smiled, faintly. 

“T never was sorry before for anything I had 
done; never, in my life,” she answered. ‘I 
have had a theory that people should take care 
of themselves, as I did. But now Well, I 
suppose I am sorry—for Hector Anstruthers ; 
and perhaps a little for myself. No one will offer 
me such an unreasoning love again. Very few 
women are offered such a love once; but I al- 
ways got more than my share of everything. It 
ismy way. I suppose I was born under a lucky 
star. Georgy, what do you think of me now?” 

Georgy got up, and kissed her, in a most 
earnest fashion. : 

“What.?’’ cried Lisbeth, with a dubious smile. 
“You can’t be moral, and improving, and sanc- 
timonious, even now. Think what an eloquent 
lecture. you might read me! I have sometimes 
thought I was merely created to point a moral, 
oradorn a tale! See how reckless I.am, after 
all. You ought to be down on me, Georgy. It 
is your duty, as a well-trained young woman of 
the period.” 

“Then,” said Georgy, ‘‘I can’t do my duty. 
You are so different from other people. How 
¢an I pretend to understand what has made you 
do the things that other people are not tempted 





todo? And then you know how fond I am of 
you, Lisbeth.” 

«« You are a good, pure little soul!’’ cried 
Lisbeth, her pale face flushing excitedly. ; ‘* And 
the world is a thousand times better for your 
being in it. 1 am better, myself, and Heaven 
knows I need something, to make me better. 
Here, let me take hold of your hand, and let us 
go home,” 

And as they turned homeward, on the ‘beach, 
hand-in-hand, like a couple of children, Georgy 
saw that there were tears in the inconsistent crea- 


ture’s eyes again. 


CHAPTER VIII, 

Tuxy did not say much upon the subject after 
this. That wise young woman, Miss Esmond, 
felt that it was a subject of far too delicate a na- 
ture to be lightly touched upon. It had been 
Lisbeth’s secret so long, that, even after this con- 
fidence, she could not help regarding it as Lis- 
beth’s secret still. Perhaps she felt in private 
that there were certain little confidences of her 
own, which she would scarcely be willing even 
for Lisbeth to refer to, as if they were her own 
property. For instance, that accidental confes- 
sion, made in the bed-+room, on the first night 
they had spent in it together. How glad she 
had, been that Lisbeth. had let it pass, as if she 
had not noticed it very particularly. But though 
the subject was not discussed, is it to be.sup+ 
posed that it was not brought to mind at all, but 
was. buried in oblivion? Certainly not. While 
that terse. young woman, Miss Esmond, ‘said 
little, she thought much, and deeply. She had 
constantly before her a problem, which she was 
very anxious to work out, by even her beloved 
Lisbeth, and that princely individual, Mr. Hec- 
tor Anstruthers, who had been unfortunate in 
their affairs of the heart. Was it not possible 
that these two interesting beings might -be 
brought to, might be: induced to—well, not to 
put too fine a point upon. it—to think better of 
each other, and the unfortunate past, and the 
world generally? Would. it, not; be dreadful to 
think that so much poetic material had been Jost? 
That these two, who might have been so happy, 
should: drift entirely apart, and’ leave their ro- 
mance incomplete, as the most unsatisfactory of 
novels? Probably, having sensibly, even if with 
a little pang, given up that bud of a romance of 
her own, the girl felt the need of some loving 
plot to occupy her mind; and if so, it was quite 
natural, and very charming, that she should turn 
to her friend. Hector would make his appear- 
ance one of these fine days, and then, perhaps, 
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Pen'yllan, and its old familiar scenes, would 
soften his heart, as she had an idea they had 
softened Lisbeth’s. Surely, old memories would 
touch him tendetly, and make him more ready 
to forgive his injuries. In fact, Miss Georgy 
painted for herself some very pretty mental pic- 
tures, in which the figures of Lisbeth and her 
ex-lover were always the prominent features. 
Lisbeth in the trysting-place, the sea-breeze 
blowing her beautiful hair about, and coloring 
her pale face, that queer mist of tears in her 
mysterious eyes. Lisbeth, in one of her soft 
moods, making those strange, restive, unexpected 
speeches, which were so fascinating, because 80 
unlooked-for, and Hector Anstruthers standing 
by, and listening. Sach interesting little scenes 
as these she imagined, and, having imagined 
them, positively drew some sort of consolation 
from their phantom existence. 

In the meantime, however, she made herself 
very agreeable and attractive to her hostesses, 
and enjoyed Pen’yllan very much, in a girlish 
way. She explored the tiny villags, and the 
rude shore. She made friends with fishermen, 
and their wives, and sturdy children. She won 
admiration on every side by her pretty interes; 
in everything appertaining to the Pen’yllanites. 
She took long walks on'the sands, and brought 
home shells, and sea-weed, and pebbles, with 
such honest delight in any trifling rarity as 
made Lisbeth look on and feel restless, and the 
Misses Tregarthyn grow young again, unitedly. 

“TI wish, my dear,”’ said Miss Clarissa to Lis- 
beth, ‘‘ that you enjoyed yourself as much; but—- 
but I am afraid you do not. I am afraid you 
find Pen’ yllan rather dull.” 

* T never found Pen’yllan so pleasant in thy 
life before, but you know I am not like Georgy,” 
said: Lisbeth. -‘* Pen'yllan is ‘all right, Aunt 
Clarissa, and I enjoy myself here more than I 
should:anywhere else.’’ 

“Tam glad to hear you say that, my love,”’ 
Miss Clarissa faltered. ‘‘ Sometimes, do you 
know, I have really fancied that “ were not 
quite—quite happy ?”’ 

Lisbeth got up from her chair, and came to 
the window, her incomprehensible eyes reaching 
far out to sea. 

** Happy!’ she echoed, absently. ‘Is any- 
body happy? What a conundrum to answer! As 
for me, I give it up.” 

She gave up a good many things during these 
weeks at Pen’yllan. She was wont to be fond of 
& certain cool class of metaphysics of her own, 
but somehow things of that order seemed to slip 
from her grasp. She was notso sure of herself 
as she had been—not so obstinately complacent. 





Indeed, she had never been so ill satisfied and 
out of patience with Lisbeth Crespigny in her 
life. 

In the course of a week or so, Hector Anstruth- 
ers came, as he promised he would. One quiet 
afternoon, Miss Millicent, who was sitting at the 
window, looked out into the garden, with a sud- 
den expression of surprise. 

** Sister Clarissa !’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ Miss Es- 
mond, there is a gentleman coming up the walk’; 
@ young gentleman, and really a very handsome 
one. Do either of you know him? Dear me, 
his face seems very familiar. It can’t be——” 

Georgy ran to the window, and the next 
minute was waving her kind little hand to the 
individual in question, and smiling, and nodding 
her head. 

** You ought to know him, Miss Tregarthyn,” 
she said. ‘It is Mr. Hector Anstruthers.” 

‘“‘Oh!’’ broke forth Miss Clarissa, in some 
distress. . 

‘« And Lisbeth is here! I do hope, Sister Mil- 
licent. 

‘‘ He saw Lisbeth very often when she was at 
home,” explained Georgy, feeling very guilty, 
and extremely fearful of committing herself. “I 
know Lisbeth did not like him very well at first, 
but he was one of Mrs. Despard’s favorites, and— 
he is a sort of cousin of mine.” 

It was a great relief to the Misses Tregarthyn, 
this piece of news. They remembered various 
unpleasant little episodes of the past too well, to 
have confronted serenely the responsibility of 
bringing tHeir dear Lisbeth face to face with this 
young man again. Indeed, Miss Millicent had 
turned pale, and Miss Clarissa had lost her 
breath, at the mere thought of it. They had 
hardly recovered themselves, when the visitor 
was handed into the room. But, of course, what 
Miss Esmond said must be correct, and, under 
such circumstances, how delightful it would be 
to welcome this genius and hero to Pen’yllan 
once more. 

They had heard wondrous reports of his ca- 
reer from chance visitors, even though the be- 
loved Lisbeth had been so reticent. They had 
heard of his good fortune, his good looks, his 
talent, his popularity, and remembering the fair- 
haired, blue-eyed young fellow, whom Lisbeth 
had snubbed so persistently, they had wondered 
among themselves if all they heard could possi- 
bly be trie. But here was the admirable Crich- 
ton to speak for himself, and so changed was 
his appearance, so imposing his air, so amiable 
his condescension, that each gentle spinster 
owned in secret that really, after all, it seemed 
probable that rumor, for once, had not exagge 
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mied. And it is not to be denied that Mr, Hector 
Anstruthers was shown to an advantage upon 
this occasion. On his way from the small band- 
box of a station, he had been reminded of 
many 2 little incident in that far distant past, 
which had somehow or other warmed his heart 
toward these good, simple souls. They had been 
true and kind, at least. They had never failed 
him from first to last; they had pitied and tried 
to comfort him when his fool’s paradise had been 
so rudely broken into. He remembered how 
Miss Clarissa had stolen down into the garden, 
that last, bitter night, and finding him lying full 
length, face downward, upon the dewy grass, 
among the roses, had bent over him, and put her 
timid hand upon his shoulder, and cried silently, 
as she tried to find words with which she could 
console him, and still be loyal to her faithful af- 
fection for that wretched girl. He remembered, 
too, how fiercely he had answered her, like a 
passionate young cub as he was; telling her to 
leave him alone, and let him fight it out with 
‘himself and the devil, for he had had enough of 
women. She had not been offended, good, little 
Miss Clarissa, though she had been dreadfully 
shocked and troubled. She had cried more than 
ever, and patted his sleeve, and begged him to 
think of his dear mother, and forgive—forgive ; 
ending by sobbing into her dainty handkerchief. 

So, when he entered the pretty parlor, and 
saw this kind friend standing near Georgy, a 
trifle tremulous and agitated at the sudden sight 
of him, everything but his memory of what a 
true, generous little soul she was, slipped out of 
his mind, and he actually blushed with pleasure. 

“My dear Miss Clarissa !’’ he said; and, with 
a sudden frank boyishness, such as Georgy had 
never seen him give way to before, he put one 
strong young arm about her, and kissed her with- 
ered cheek twice. 

“My dear boy!’’ said Miss Clarissa, A mo- 
ment before she had been on the verge of making 
him her best bow, and calling him «‘ Mr. An- 
struthers.’’ ‘How pleasant it is to see you! 
How pleasant it is !’’ 

The brightest of sweet smiles dimpled Miss 
Georgy’s mouth. How good, and honest, and 
unaffected he was, after all! How kind at heart! 
How she wished that Lisbeth could have seen 
him just then. Indeed, she found it necessary 
to hold herself very bravely in check for a mo- 
ment or so, for fear she should be tempted to 
give way to any weak impulse of feeling; he 
seemed so worthy to be admired and loved. 

But Lisbeth was not in the house. No one 
knew where she was, exactly. Lately she had in- 
dulged in the habit of taking even longer walks 





than Georgy’s, and often lonely ones. Sometimes, 
in the morning, or afternoon, they would miss 
her for an hour or so, and she would come back 
rather fagged, and well blown about, and at such 
times it always appeared that she had been for a 
walk. 

‘For the good of my health,’’ she once said 
to Georgy. ‘‘I find it benefits me, physically and 
morally. Pen’yllan is a queer place, and is pro- 
ductive of queer effects upon people.” 

Among other things, Georgy discovered that 
she, too, sometimes talked to the children who 
played upon the sands, and that she had her 
favorites, to whom she had once or twice even 
condescended to tell certain tales of fairies and 
mermaids: When Georgy mentioned this disco- 
very, she laughed and colored, as if half-ashamed 
of herself, and explained the matter in her usual 
style. 

“‘The fact is,’’ she said, ‘‘I do it asa sort of 
penance. When I was a girl, and lived here, 
the children were afraid of me, and it was no 
wonder. I used to concoct horrible eerie tales 
about the devil-fish, to frighten them, and I 
rather enjoyed my reputation as 9 sert of hob- 
goblin creature, who had an uncaring knowledge 
of the terrors of the sea, Some of them used 
to delight me by screaming, and running away, 
when they caught sight of me; and now I have 
arrived at years of discretion, I feel as if I ought 
to do something to retrieve myself with this second 
generation. Poor little imps! Their lives are 
not too easy.” 

She was away, indulging in one of these walks 
this afternoon. 

‘* We could find her somewhere on the shore, 
I know,” said Georgy, in answer to Miss Tre- 
garthyn’s inquiry. ‘She is fond of the shore, 
and always goes there for her strolls, If Hector 
is equal to a sea-breeze, and a mile or so of sand, 
after his journey, he might even go in search of 
her.” 

And it having been proved satisfactorily that 
Hector was not only equal to such exertion, but 
anxious to enjoy it, after an hour’s chat with 
Miss Millicent, and Miss Clarissa, and Miss Hetty, 
Georgy ran up stairs for her hat, and return- 
ing to the parlor, took charge of the expedition. 

It really seemed to be one of the peculiarities 
of Pen’yllan to be on its good behaviour at op- 
portune times. 

‘It is bluer than ever, to-day,’’ said Georgy, 
nodding at her friend, the sea, as they strolled 
toward it. ‘‘ And the crests of the little waves 
are whiter, and the sea-gulls are in a better tem- 
per than they usually are, and more satisfied 
with their lot.” 
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She had never looked brighter or’ more at- 
tractive herself, and this was hér ‘companion’s 
mental’ comment.’ ‘The many resplendent young 
swiins ‘who admired Miss Georgy Esmond, as 
she appeared in London ball-roors, would surely 
have b more hopelessly enamored than 
éver, had they seen her with the Pen’yllan robes 
on her cheeks, and the sparkle of the sunlit-sea 
in her eyes. 

“Where is there another creature like her?” 
said Hector Anstruthers to ‘himself. ‘Where 
is there’ another creature as fresh, as good, as 
natural and unspotted ?”’ 

He had thought of her very often of late, and 
indeed had been quite eager to make his visit to 
Pen’yllan, for no other ‘reason, he told himself, 
than because he should see her there, and hear 
her sweet, young voice again. ‘And now he had 
come, and she had welcomed him, and they were 
walking over the sands, side’ by side. And yet— 
and yet——_ Was it possible that he felt restless 
and dissatisfied with his own emotions? Was it 
possiblé that the rapture he had tried to ima- 
gine, in London, was not so rapturous here, in 
Pen'yllan? Could it be that, after all, he was 
still only admiring her affectionately, in a broth- 
erly way, as he had always done—admiring and 
reveréncing her, gently, as the dearest, prettiest, 
truest ‘girl he had ever known? Long ago, when, 





at the fime of that old folly, he remembered &' 


certain tremulous bliss he had experienced when 
he had‘ been permitted fo spend an ‘hour with 
the beloved object, he remembered the absolute 
pangs of joy with which one glance from cer- 
tain great, cruel, dark eyes had filled him; he 
remembered How the ‘sound of a girlish voice 
had possessed the power to set every drop of 
blood “in his veins beating. He was as calm as 
ever he had been in his lifé; as he strolled on 
with Georgy Esmond ; he ould meet her bright 
eyes Withotit éven the poor niockery of a tremor. 
He had felt nothing but cruel pleasure even when 
he grasped ‘Her soft Hand'in greeting!” Would it 
always bé'thas? ‘Wiis ‘it best that it ‘should be 
so? Perhaps! “And yet,"in the depths of his 
heart Idy a strange yearning for just one touch 
of the’old delirium—just oné pang of the old, 
bitter-swebt pain. 

“There !”” éxclaimed Georgy, ending his reve- 
rie for’him. ‘There she is, standing on the 
rocks. Don’t you see that dark-blue ribbon, 
fluttering ?”’ 

It was‘ curious enough that his heart should 
give'such’a startled bound, when his eyes fell 
upon the’place to which Georgy directed his 
attention. But then, again, perhaps, it was no 
wonder, considering how familiar thé scene be- 





fore him was. Years ago he had been wont to 
come’ to this very spot,'and find a slight figure 
standing in that very nook of rocks; a s'ight 
gitl’s figure, ‘clad in a Glose-fitting suit of sailor- 
blue, a cloud of blown-about hair falling to the 
waist, and dark-blue ribbons fluttering from a 
rough-and-ready little sailor-hat of straw. And 
there was the very figure, and the very accom- 
paniments ; the dress, the abundant tossed-about 
hair, the fluttering ribbon, the sea, the sky the 
shore. “He was so silent, for a moment, that 
Georgy spoke to him again, after a quick glance 
at his changed expression. 

‘Don’t you see that it is Lisbeth ?’’ she said, 
laughing. ‘‘She is very quiet, but she is alive, 
nevertheless. We shall reach her in a minute. 
She is watching the gulls, I think. I thought we 
should find her here. This is our favorite rest- 
ing-place.” 

Lisbeth was evidently either watching some- 
thing, or in a very thoughiful mood. She did 
not move, or even appear to be conscious of any 
approaching presence, until Georgy called to her, 
“ Lisbeth! Lisbeth !” and then she looked round 
with a start. 

‘*What!’’ she said. ‘Is it you two? How 
you startled me! You came like ghosts! And 
Mr: Anstruthers,” glancing at Hector, “ looks 
like one. He is so pale!’’ 

‘« T have seén a ghost,”’ was his reply. 

“T am glad to hear it,’” said Lisbeth, coolly. 
“Ghosts make a place interesting.” 

She is so like herself, so self-possessed, and 
wholly Lisbeth-like, that she wakens him com- 
pletely from the sort of stupor into which he had 
for ‘a moment fallen. She holds out her hand 
for him to shake, and she favors him with an 
unmoved, not too enthusiastic smile. She is 
polite, and reasonably hospitable, in her greet- 
ing, but she does not seem .to be overwhelmed 
with the power of her emotions. 

Sit’ down,” she says, ‘‘and let us rest @ 
while. We'have plenty of time to reach home 
before dinner; and if we had’nt, it would not 
matter much, My aunts are used to being kept 
waiting. They are too amiable to be iron-hearted 
about rules.” ‘ 

So they sit down, and then, despite the reality 
of her manner, Anstruthers finds himself. in 4 
dream again, As Lisbeth talks, her voice carries 
him back to the past. Unconsciously she has 
fallen into anattitude which is as familiar as all 
the rest; her hands folded on, her knees, her 
face turned seaward. The scent of the sea is in 
the air; the sound of its murmurs in his ears. 
The color on the usually clear, pale cheek is the 
color he used to admire with such lover-like ex- 
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travegance—a pure pink tint, bright and rare. 
She seems to have gone back to her seventeen 
years, and he has gone back with her. 

. When at last they rise to return, he is wander- 
ing in this dream still, and he is very silent as 
they walk home. | As they enter the garden-gaté, 
they sea, Miss Clarissa standing at the window, 
watching out for them, just as she had used to 
do, to Lisbeth’s frequent irritation, in the olden 
days. And Lisbeth, pausing at the gate, gathers 
a large red rose. 

* The roses are in bloom,’’ she says, ‘‘ just as 
they were when I went away with Mrs. Despard, 
I could almost persuade myself that I had never 
been away at all.” 


CHAPTER IX, 


Tuar velvet-leaved, red rose was placed care- 
lessly in her hair, when she. came down stairs, 
after dressing for dinner, and its heavy fra- 
grance floated about her, She wore one of her 


prettiest dresses, looked her best, and was in a 
good humor; and accordingly. the Misses Tre- 
garthyn were restored to perfect. peace of mind, 
and rendered happy. It was plain, they thought, 
that Miss Esmond had been right, and there was 


no need for fear. How the spinster trio enjoyed 
themselves that.evening, to be sure ! 

“You used to sing some very pretty songs for 
us, my love,’’ said Miss Clarissa, ‘‘ I wonder if you 
remember the one Hector was so fond of? Some- 
thing very sweet, about drinking to somebody 
with your eyes, and he would not ask for wine. 
I really forget the rest, 

Lisbeth, who' was turning over) a pile of her 
old music, looked up at Anstruthers with a civil, 
wicked smile. Y 

“Did I sing, ‘ Drink to me only?’”’ she said. 
“And was it a favorite of yours? I wonder if 
itis here? How nice that Aunt Clarissa should 
remind us of it !’’ 

She drew out the yellow old sheet from under 
the rest of the music in a minute mote, her 
smile not without a touch of venomous amuse- 
ment. How she had loathed it a few years ago! 

“T wonder if I could sing it,” she said; and, 
Prompted by some daring demon, she sat down 
at the piano, and sang it from beginning to end. 
But, by the'time ‘she had struck the last chord, 
her mood changed, She’ got up, with a little 
frown, and she did not look at Anstruthers at all. 

“Bah!” Bhe said. ‘‘ What nonsense it is!” 
And she pushed the poor, old faded sheet impa- 
tiently aside, 

Anstruthers moved a step forwafd, and laid 
his hand upon it. 





“(Will"you give it to me?” he asked, with a 
suppressed force in his manner, quite new. 

‘«Why?’? she demanded, indifferently. 

“ For a-whim’s'sake,’’ he answered. ‘‘ There 
is no accounting for tastes. Perhaps I may fancy 
that I should like to learn it.’”’ 

She raised her eyebrows, and gave her shoul- 
ders a puzzled little shrug. 

‘You. are welcome to it,’’ she commented. 
‘« It is not an article of value.” 

*‘ Thanks,”’ rather sardonically ; and he folded 
the sheet, and slipped it into his pocket. 

Their life at Pen’yllan was scarcely exciting ; 
but notwithstanding this, they found it by no 
means unenjoyable, even now, when the first 
week or so had accustomed them to it. They 
took long stretches of walks; they sunned them- 
selves on the sands; they sailed, and rowed, and 
read, and studied each other in secret. Georgy, 
who studied Lisbeth and Anstruthers by turns, 
found that she made more progress with the lat- 
ter than the former. Lisbeth, never easy to read, 
was even more incomprehensible than usual. She 
shared all their amusements, and was prolifié in 
plans to add to them, but her manner toward her 
ex-adorer was merely reasonably civil and hos- 
pitable, and certainly did not encourage com- 
ment. To her friend it was a manner simply 
inscrutable. 

‘¢ Gan ‘she care at all?’ wondered Georgy. 
* She does not look as if she had ever been sorry 
in her life; and yet she cried that day.” 

With Anstruthers'it was different. He could 
not pursue the even tenor of his way without 
feeling sometimes a sting.’ At first he controlled 
himself pretty well, and held his own against 
circumstances, even almost’ calmly. Then the 
stings c@nie only at rare intervals, but afterward 
he experienced them more frequently. He was 
not so callous, after all, and he found it more 
difficult to conceal his restlessness when some 
old -meniory rushed upon: him with sudden force. 
Such memories ‘began to bring hitter, rebellious 
mbods with them; ‘atid’ once or twice such moods 
revealed ‘themselves in bitter speeches. Some- 
times ‘he was silent, and half gloomy, sometimes 
recklessly gay. But at all ‘timtes he held to 
Georgy’ as ‘his safeguard:' Whatever his mood 
might be, he drew comfort from her presence. 
She gave him a sense of security. That kind 
little hand of her’s held him back from many an 
indiscretion. Surely, the day was drawing near 
when he could open his heart to her, and ask her 
to let ‘the kind young hand be his safeguard for- 
ever. He was sorely tempted many a day, but 
somehow it always ended in ‘* Not yet! Not 
quite yet!’? But his tentler admiration for her 
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showed itself so undisguisedly, in every action, 
that the Misses Tregarthyn looked on delighted. 

‘Tam sure that there is an understanding be- 
tween them,’’ observed Miss Millicent. : 

Miss Hetty shook her head in a comfortable, 
approving fashion. 

‘* Ah, yes, indeed !’’ shesaid, ‘‘ One can easily 
see that. What do you think, my dear?’ This 
was to Lisbeth, who was sitting reading. 

Lisbeth shut her book suddenly, and, getting 
up, came to the window. 

‘« What is it you are saying?” she demanded, 
in the manner of one who had just awakened 
from a sleep, or a drowsy reverie. ‘I don’t 
think I heard you.” 

‘“‘We were speaking,’’ said Miss Millicent, 
‘‘of our young friends in the garden, Sister 
Hetty thinks, with me, that Hector is very fond 
of Miss Esmond.” 

Lisbeth looked out into the garden, where the 
two stood together, Georgy blushing and smiling, 
as fresh and flower-like herself, as any of Miss 
Clarissa’s many blossoms, Hector talking to her 
eagerly, his eyes full of pleasure in her beauty 
and youth. 

‘* Fond of her ?”’ she said, abstractedly. ‘‘ Who 
is not fond of her?’’ t 

‘ But,’’ suggested Miss Hetty, ‘‘ we mean fond 
of her in—in a different way.”’ 

She had laid her hand on Lisbeth’s shoulder, 
and, as she spoke, she thought she felt a slight 
start; but the girl’s voice was steady enough 
when she spoke the next minute. 

‘Oh !"’ she said, laughing a little, ‘‘ you mean 
that he is in love with her. I have no doubt 
you are right, though—though I had scarcely 
thought of that, Men are always in love with 
somebody ; and if he is in love with Georgy, it 
does him great credit. I did not think he had 
the good taste,”’ 

But the fact was, that the idea was something 
like a new light dawning in upon her. Actually 
she had been so blind as not to think of this. 
And it had been before her eyes day after day! 

“You have been an idiot,;’’ was her unceremo- 
nious, mental comment upon her own stupidity. 
‘* You have thought somuch of yourself, that you 

have seen nothing, It is Hector Anstruthers 
who has touched her heart. She doubted either 
herself, or him, when she was ‘not so happy.’ 
And this is the end of it—the end of it. Good!” 

Perhaps she was relieved, and felt more com- 
fortable, for she had never been more amusing, 
and full of sport, than she appeared when she 

joined the couple in the garden. 
The twilight had been falling when she left 
the house ; and when the soft dusk came on, they 


still loitered in the garden. The air was warm, 
and balmy. Miss Clarissa’s flower-beds breathed 
forth perfume; the murmur of the waves upon 
the beach crept up to them; the moon rose in 
the sky, solemn, watchful, and silver-clear. 

*« Who would care to go back to earth, and 
parlors?’’ said Georgy. “ This is Arcadia—silent, 
odorous, and sweet. Let us stay, Lisbeth.” 

So they sauntered here and there until they 
were tired, and then they found a resting-place, 
undera laburnum-tree ; and Anstruthers, flinging 
himself upon the grass, lay at full length, his 
hands’ clasped under his head, watching Lisbeth, 
in newly-stirred bitterness and discontent. 

Discontent? Ah! what discontent it was! 
What bitterness! To-night it reached its climax. 
Was he a man, indeed, or had he gone back to 
boyhood, and to that old folly upon which his 
youth had been wrecked? Moonlight was very 
becoming to Lisbeth. It gave her colorless face 
the white of a lily-leaf, and her great eyes a new 
depth and shadow. She looked her best, just 
now, as she had a habit of looking her best, at 
all inopportune and dangerous times. 

Georgy, leaning, in a luxury of quiet dream- 
ing, against the trunk of the laburnum, broke 
in upon his mental plaints, by speaking to her 
friend. 

‘Sing, Lisbeth,” she said. 
you were in a singing mood.” 

Lisbeth smiled, a faint smile, not unlike moon- 
light. She was in a singing mood, but she was 
in a fantastic, half-melancholy mood, too. Per- 
haps this was why she chose a rather melancholy 
song. She folded her hands upon her knees, in 
that favorite: fashion of her’s, the fashion An- 
struthers remembered so well, and began. 

“ All that I had to give I gave— 
Good-bye ! 

Yet Love lies silent in the grave, 

And that I lose, which most I crave, 
Good-bye! Good-bye! Good-bye! 

“Nay! turn your burning eyes away ! 
Good-bye ! 

It comes to this—this bitter day, 

That you and I can only say 
Good-bye ! Good-bye! Good-bye! 

“The rest lies buried with the past ! 
Good-bye ! 

The golden days, that sped so fast, 

The golden days, too bright to last ; 
Good-bye! Good-bye! Good-bye! 

“The fairest rose blooms but a day, 
Good-bye! 

The fairest Spring must end with May, 

And you and I can only say : 
Good-bye! Good-bye! Good-bye!” 

“‘Ah, Lisbeth!” cried Georgy, when she 
stopped. ‘What a sad thing! I never heard 


* You look as if 





you sing it before.”’ 
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j No,’ answered Lisbeth. _ ‘‘ I don’t think any- }, 
body ever heard me,sing it before, It is an. imi- 
istion of a little German song 1 have heard, or 
read, somewhere., I can’t remember, where, in- 
deed. I.can remember nothing, but that.the 
refrain of ‘ Good-bye’ haunted me; and the words 
[have just sung grew out of it.” 

Anstruthers.said nothing. He had watched 
her face; as she sung, and had almost lost control 
over himself, as he. was often on the yerge of 
doing lately, .What a consummate actress the 
gitl was! , The mournful little song had, fallen 
from lips, as sweetly and sadly,as if both words 
and music welled from a tender, tried, soft heart. 
An innocent girl of sixteen might have sung just 
such @ song, in just such a yoice, if she had lost 
her lover. Once he had positively been amazed 
by the. fancy that the large, mellow, dark eyes 
were full of tears. 

He had been quiet enough before, but after the 
». song was ended, he did not utter a word, but lay si- 
lent upon the grass until their return to the house. 

Georgy rose; first, and, then Lisbeth and him- 
self. But Georgy, going on before them, left 
them a moment together, and as they crossed the 
lawn, Lisbeth paused, and bending over a bed of 
lilies to gather a closed white bud, sang, in a low 
tone, as if half-unconsciously, the last verse. 

“The fairest rose blooms but a day, 
Good-bye ! 
The fairest Spring must end with May, 
And you and I can only say, 
Good-bye ! Good-bye! Good-bye !” 
" When she stood upright, she found herself 
confronting @ face, so pale and agitated, that she 
drew back a, little. 

“T wish to God,’’ he broke. out, ‘‘I wish to 
God that you were a better woman!’ 

She looked up at him for a second, with a 
smile, cold, and strange, and bitter. 

‘‘T wish to God I was!’’ she said, and, without 
another word, turned from him and walked away, 
flinging her closed lilies upon the dewy grass. 

—o _— 
CHAPTER X. 

- Withy, ‘ie niet | day, at noon, they strolled out 
upon the lawn, 'the lilies were lying there, their 
waxen petals teewning and withering in the hot 
sun. Georgy stooped, and picked one up. 

“What a pity’!’’ she said. ‘‘They would have 
been so pretty to day. I wonder who gathered 
them.” 

Lisbeth regarded the poor little brown bud 
With a queer smile. 

“T gathered them,” she said. 
8 pity, too—almost cruel, doesn’t it? 

Vou. LXX.—24 


“Tt does seem 
But that 


' It was useless cruelty to kill it so early. 





is always the way with people. They gather 
‘their buds first, and sympathize with them after- 
ward.” Then she held out her’hand. ‘Give 
it to me,” she said; and when Georgy handed 
the wiltel thing to her, she took it, still half 
smiling in that queer way. ‘‘Yes,”’ she com- 
mented. ‘‘It might have been very sweet to-day. 
It will 
never be a flower now. You see, Georgy, my 
dear,” drily, ‘‘ how I pity, my hnd—afterward ! 


Draw.a moral from me, and never gather your 
They might be very sweet to- 


flowers too soon. 
morrow.” 

She had not often talked in this light, satiric 
way of late, but Georgy observed. that she began 
to fall into the habit again after this. She had 
odd moods, and was not quite so frank as her 
young admirer liked to seeher. And something 
also struck Georgy as peculiar, too. She found 
herself left alone with Hector much oftener. In 
their walks, and sails, and sauntering in the gar- 
den, Lisbeth’s joining them became the excep- 
tion, instead of the rule, as it had been hereto- 
fore. It seemed always by. chance that she failed 
to accompany them, but it came to the same 
thing in the end. 

Georgy pondered over the matter in private, 
with much anxiety. She really began to feel as 
if something strange had happened, Had there 
been a new quarrel? Hector was more fitful 
and moody than ever. Sometimes he looked so 
miserable and pale, that she was a little fright- 
ened. When he talked, he wag bitter; and when 
he, was, silent, his silence was tragical. But he 
was as fond of her asever he had been, Nay, 
he even seemed fi her, and more anxious 
to be near her, at times. 

“‘T am not avery ing companion, Georgy, 
my. dee» he kath on ‘. but you will bear 
with me, I know.. You are. my hope and safe- 
guard, Georgy. If you would a .bear with me, 
who would ?” 

She often wondered at his way ‘speaking of 
her, as his safeguard. Indeed, he not.only called 
her ‘safeguard, but showed, by his manner, 
that he | flew to her as a sort of refuge. Once, 
when they had been sitting together in silence, 
for some time, he suddenly seized her hand, and 
kissed it, passionately and desperately. 

‘“‘Georgy,”’ he said, ‘‘if I were to come to you, 
some day, and ask you to save me from a great 
danger, would you try to do as I asked you?’’ 

She did not draw her hand away, but let it 
rest in his, as she answered him, with a quiet, 
half-sad smile, 

‘I would not refuse to try to help any one in 
the world, who was in danger—even a person 
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i was hot fond of,” ‘she said. “And you know 
we have. been friends all our livés, Hector.” 

‘But if I were to ask iE afehd BOK te you: he 
persisted, ‘a great gift, of which Iwas not wor- 
thy, but ‘which was ‘the ‘only ‘thing that could 
save me from ruin ?”’ 

“You must ask me first,” she said, and then, 
though ‘it was done very “gently, she did ‘take 
her hand away. 

Having ‘coolly’ laid ‘her plans for leaving the 
two to ‘enjoy themselves, Lisbeth retired upon 
her laurels, with the intention of finding amuse- 
ments of her own, She had entertained herself 
before, easily enough, why not again? Natu- 
rally, as they had fallen in love with each other, 
they would not want her; even Georgy would 
not want her. And it was quite natural that 
they should Have fallen in love. They were the 
sort of people to doit. And Georgy would make 
® charming wife, and, if her husband proved a 
tyrant, would still go down upon her knees and 
adore him, and thank Heaven for her prince’s 
affection, and his perfections, to the end of her 
innocent days. As for herself, it was no busi- 
ness of her’s, when she had done her duty toward 
her friend. The best thing she could do, would 
be to leave them alone, and she left them alone, 
and gaye them’ every opportunity to be lover- 
like, if they had chosen. 

But one day, Miss Clarissa, looking up ‘from 
her sewing, started, quite nervously, at the sud- 
den impression made upon her of something new 
in her dear Lisbeth’s appearance. 

“My dear Lisbeth!” ‘she exclaimed, “ how 
pale and ill you look a 

“Tam always pale,” said Lisbeth. 

«« Gut, my love,” protested ‘Miss Clarissa, “you 
are pale, to-day, in a different’ w way. You must 
be suffering. Dear !' dear! How careless in us 
not to have remarked it before! I almost be- 
lieve—nay, indeed, I am‘sure—that yéu look 
thin, actually thin !”, 

“Tam always thin,” said Lisbeth. 

But Miss Clarissa was not. to be consoled by 
any, such cooingss of manner. ien she ‘looked 
again more closely, she was quite gure that’ she 
was right, that ‘her‘dear Lisbeth showed unmis- 
takeable sigas of being in a dreadful ‘state of 
health. ‘She fell into a “positive condition of 
tremor and remorse. ‘Shé had been neglected ; 
they had been heartlessly careless, not to see be- 
fore that she was not strong. It must be attended 
to at oneé, And really, if Lisbeth had not been 
‘very decided, it is not at all unlikely that she 
would have been put to bed, and dosed, and 
wept over by all three spinsters at once. 

‘“T hope it is not that Pen’yllan doés not agree 


With ‘you,”’ ‘faltered ‘Miss ‘Hetty. “We always 
thought 'the air'very frésh and ‘bracing, but you 
"dertdfiity Go" not 100k like ‘yourself, Lisbeth.” 

Arid the’ trath was, that she did not look iike 
PEesetr- ‘Much'as she might ‘protést’against the 
} asséttion, she was thinner and paler than usual. 
/ Tam not ill,” she said, “ whether I look ill 
or not. 'Titevér was ‘better ‘in miy life. I have 
not' slept ‘véry well, ‘of Tate; ‘that'is ‘all. And'I 
‘faust beg’ you to lét ‘me“have my own way abot 
it, Autit Clarissa. ‘It'is all nonsense. Don't fuss 
‘over me, I implore you. You will'spoil Georgy’s 
love-story for ‘her, ‘and ‘nuke Mr. Anstruthers 
uncomfortable. ‘Mén Hate fuss of any kind. 
Leave me alone, when they are in the house, and 
‘T will take all the miedicine you choose to give me 
in private, though it is all nonsense, I assure you.” 

But' was ‘it nonsetise? Alas! ‘I mtist confess, 
though it is with extreme reluctance, that tle 
‘time came when the invincible was beaten, and 
felt that she was. It was not’ nonsense. 

One ‘afteriioon, ‘after sitting ‘at her bed-room 
window for an hour, perstiading herself that she 
was Treading, while Georgy aid ‘Anstruthers en- 
joyed a tete-a-tete in the ‘garden below, she sud- 
denly ¢168¢d her book, and, rising from her chair, 
began to dress to'go out. 

Stie‘was down stairs, and out’ upon the beach, 
in five minutes ; and, once away from the house, 
she began to walk furiously. She looked neither 
to right nor left, ‘ds she went, She was not in 
the humor to have her attention distracted from 
her thoughts by any beauty of sea, or sky, or 
shore. She saw the yellow sand before her, and 
that was all. She reached the old trysting-place, 
among the rocks, before she stopped. Once there, 
she gave herself time to bréathe, ‘and, standing 
still, looked ‘back at the ground over which she 
had come. There was a worn-out expression in 
her face, such as the three Misses’ Tregarthyn 
had never yet seen, even when they thought her 
at her worst. And yet, in a minute more, she 
stniled with ‘actual grimness. 

‘‘T am being punished now,” shesaid, aloud. “I 
am being punished now for everything I have ever 
done in my life. Now I begin to understand.” 

There was humiliation enough in her‘soul then 
to have made her grovel in the sand at her feet, 
if she had been proneto heroicsor drama. Yes, she 
was beginningto understand. It was herturn now. 
Oh, to have come to this!. To have learned this! 

It was characteristic of her peculiar nature— 
an unfortunate nature at this time, passing 
through a new experience, and battling fiercely 
against it—that when, immediately afterward, 
the tears began to fill her eyes, and roll down 





her cheeks, they were the bitter, bitter tears of 
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passionate mortification and anger. She could 
almost have killed herself, for very self-contempt 
and shame. 

“What ’reason “is there init?’ she ‘Said. 
“None. What has brought me to it? Nothing. 
Js he as worthy now as he was then'? ’No ! ‘Isn't 
itsheer madness? Yes, it is.’ 

She spoke truly, too. ‘There was ‘no reason in it. 
ft'was' madness. ‘He had‘ done ‘nothing to touch 
her heart, had made no effort to reach it. And 
yethe had reached, ‘and touched it. “It would 
not have’ been like her,’ to love'a man’ because he 
was good, because he had made’ love to her; in- 
teed, because of ‘anything. Her actions ‘were 
generally without any cause but her own peremp- 
tory fancies ; ‘and ‘here some ‘strange, sudden 
tprice of emotion had been too ‘much for her. 
How she had ‘suffered ‘since she discovered’ her 
weakness, no one but herself would ever know. 
Sho had writhed under it, ‘burned under it, 
loathed it, and yet been conquered by it. Al- 
most every blade of Pen’yllan grass reminded 
her Of ‘some’ wrong she ‘had ‘done to the ‘kindly, 
impetuous young ‘fellow, who had loved her in 
the past. Almost every grain of Pen’yllan-sand 
taunted ‘her ‘with some wanton selfishness, or 
cruelty, which must be remembered by the man 
who could ‘have ‘nothing but dislike for her in 
the present. 

“T should be grateful now,” she cried, bittetly. 

“Yes | ‘Gratefal for a tithe of what'I once had 
under foot. This is ‘eating dirt -with a -ven- 
te.”’ 

‘She might well frightén Miss Clarissa with her 








pallor and wretched looks. The intensity of her 
misery and humiliation was wearing her out, and 
robbing her of sleep and appetite. She wanted 
to leave Pen’ yllan,’but how could she suggest it? 
Georgy was so happy, she told herself, with a 
vindictive pleasure in her pain, that it would be 
a pity to disturb her. ss 

She walked up and down the beach for half an 
hour before she returned home; and when‘she 
went her way, she was go tired as to be fairly ex- 
hausted. At the side-door, by which she entered 
the ‘house, she met Georgy, who held an open 
letter in her hand. 

‘Who from?” asked Lisbeth, for lack of some- 
thing to say. 

‘‘ Mamma,” was the girl’s answer. ‘‘*She'won- 
ders when we ate going home; but I am enjoy- 
ing’ Pen’ yllan so muach——”’ 

She paused, and blushed. Just lately it had 
oecurred to her that it might be possible that 
Lisbeth misunderstood her relation to Hector, 
and something in Lisbeth’s face made her stop 
and blush in this opportune manner. 

‘«The weather is so lovely,’’ she ended, ‘‘ that 
I don’t think I want to go yet.” 

Lisbeth smiled, but her smile was a wan, ab- 
stracted’ sort of affair. 

“No,” shesaid. **Wewon'tgoyet. Pen’yllan 
is doing both of us good; and it is doing Mr. 
Anstruthers good, too. We won't go yet. Teil 
Mrs. Esmond 80, Georgy.” 

And then she carried her-wan, absent. ‘smile 
up stairs. 

(T0'\BE CONCLUDED. ) 





HAND AND GLOVE. 


BY BENNETT 


Arezzo? No! "Tis not a faded flower, 
Or lock of some fair maiden‘s flowing tresses, 
Which I now cherish with such fond remembrance, 
And sweet carésses. 


''fé ine "tis fairer far than any: flower, 
‘As here I holil it-up before your view; 
"Tis not a ribbon, miniature—oh, no! 
Nor billet-deux, 


Tis but a faded lavender kid glove, 
One that was worn by Evelina Ray, 
When I first-met her at the fancy ball, 
i At Cunningham's, in May. 


She was my partner, and we dancéd quadrilles, 
And waited; td the ‘strains of Strauss, éntrancing, 
Until we, both of us, had grown fatigued, 

And tired of dancing. 


We walked into'the garden, ‘mid the flowers, 
And heard the nightingale sing saft and sweet, 


H. BELLMAN. 


And on a rustic bench we sat us down, 
I at her feet. 


And then I suddenly became romantic ; 

I clasped her beautiful -white hand in mine! 

Indeed, I think I must have grown quite frantic. 
Through love or-wine. 


I made all kinds of solemn protestations, 
And madly. vowed that, by the moon above her, 
If she had no objectiuns, and would let me , 

How I would love her. 


I pleaded thus: that she should leave some pledge 
If, in the future, I might win her love! 
‘ "How shy she looked, as from me then she fled, 
‘But left—her glove ! 
Some motiths have passed since then. To-morrow night 
I'll take it to her, at her annt’s, good Miss Blitsit ; 


Will tell her all; and then request she'll give 
The hand that fits it, 
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HOW SEREPTA CARRIED THE: MEETIN:-HOUSE. 


BY, JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE, 


I torp Josiah I didn’t. believe we should. have 
®& better time, in the hull year, to. visit Elder 
Philander Simmons’ es wife, she that was Serepta 
Smith. Her mother died when she was a infant 
babe, and she lived with mother and me quite a 
spell. We brought her up ona bottle... We 
thought a: sight on her, and I hadn’t seen her 
sense the mornin’ she was married, a goin’ on 
seven yeers. i 

_ Josiah. kinder -hung back about goin’, but 
finally he giv in. And wesot sail Tuesdy mornin’, 
a little before sunrise; ‘and we arriv’ at the vil- 
lage where Elder Simmons preached, when the 
sun was about an hour and a half high. 

We enquired at the tavren, where Elder Sim- 
mons lived, and they told us it was,down s new 
road jest. laid out; their house was the only one 
in it. And purty soon we come in sight of the 
house ; it was smallish, but. comfortable-lookin’. 

But as we approached the dwellin’, we see a 
awful long string of men a prominadin’ down 
the street, towards the house; there was a sight 
on ’em. And I says to Josiah, 

“Ts this a funerel precession of men, Josiah 
Allen, or is it war-times ?”’ 

Josiah said, ‘‘ there had been a Convention to 
the villege that. day, and he guessed these men 
was delegates, a goin’ to the minister’s, to stay 
all night.” 

And, come to look at’em agin, they was peaci- 
ble-lookin’ critters, and most all of ’em had 
satchel-bags in their hands. “But how all of ’em 
was a goin’ to stay in that house was a mystery 
to me, unless they had poles for ’em to roost on, 
or hung’em up on nails in the wall. And I 
spoke up to Josiah, and says I, 

‘Our room will be better than our company 
here, Josiah, . Less go back to the villege for to- 
night."”' 

“Wall,” says he, “* bime-by. 
tell Serepta we've come.” 

Says I, «I guess it won’t be much ofa treat 
to her, to tell her anyhody else has come, if she 
has got to take care of this hull drove of men.”’ 
Says I, ‘‘ Less go back to the tavren.”’ 

‘* Wall,’’ says he, ‘‘bime-by. Less go in, and 
tell Serepta we’ ve come.”’ 

I argued that it wouldn’t be no treat to Se- 
repta; but howsumever we went in, and she was 
awful tickled to see us. She always did think 
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Less go in, and 











a sight of her Aunt Samantha. I ’spose one 
thing was, because I helped bring her up on a 
bottle. 

She was as purty, as a doll: when she was mar- 
ried, with;a,round, rosy face, and big blue eyes, 
that had a sort of atimid, scareful look to ’em. 
She was a gentle, babyish sort ofa girl, but a 
master hand to do. jest what she thought was her 
duty; and though she knew enough, anybody 
could make her think the moon was made of 
green cheese, she was that yielding, and easy 
influenced, and innocent-hearted. 

I thought a sight on her, and I says so to Elder 
Simmons, the day they was married, It was when 
the apple-trees was all blowed out; the air was 
sweet with’em. He was a good man, but deep- 
learnt, and dretful absent-minded. . He says to 
me, says he, 

‘‘Serepta is jest as sweet as an, apple-blos- 
som.”’ 

His eyes was kinder set on the apple-trees out 
in the yard, as he spoke. 

‘*, ¥es,” says. I, ‘‘ and.jest.as tender.’’ Says I, 
‘The sweetest posys are the easiest nipped by 
the frost; and nothin’ looks more pitiful than a 
apple-blow, after the frost has got holt of it.” 
Says I, ‘‘Keep the frost.of unkindness, and 
neglect, and hard usage, from our little apple- 
blow, that you have picked to-day, and one 
wearin’ off on your heart; and may God bless 
you, Brother Simmons,” says I. (He was of the 
Methodist’ perswasion. ) 

There wasn’t hardly a dry eye in wy head, 
as I said this, nor in his’en. I thought a sight 
on her, and so did he. He thought enough on 
her, I always ‘said; but hé was dretful absent- 
minded, and deep-learnt. 

I hadn’t laid eyes on ’em sense, though I had 
heard from ’em a number of times. She had to 
work awful hard, I’d heard, and he was so ab- 
sent-minded, it took a sight of her time to get 
him headed right. He’d go down suller lots of 
times, and bring up aginst the pork-barell, when 
he thought he was 9 going, up into his study ; and 
get. her stockin’s‘and clothes on, thinkin’ they was 
his’en, and so fourth, 

And then I'd hearn that she had the care of 
the meetin’-house on her hands; had to sort of 
carry them eetin’-house ; lived in a place where 
they thought the minister’s wife belonged to ’em, 
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Howsumever, I didn’t know nothin’ only by hear- 
say, till I arriv at her dwelling; then I knew by 
sight, and not by ear. 

As I first looked on Serepta’ses face, I couldn’t 
help thinkin’ what I said to Elder Simmens the 
nornin’ she was married. For never did an 
apple-blow show more signs of frost, after a un- 
timely storm, than did the face of Serepta Sim- 
mens, she that was Serepta Smith. Her cheeks 
was as white and thin as the apple-blow, blown 
down on the frosty ground; and her eyes had 
the old timid, scareful look ; and under that, hull 
loads of care, and anxiety, and’ weariness; and 
over all her face was the old look I remembered 
sowell, only a hundred times stronger, of wantin’ 
to do jest right, and jest as everybody wanted 
her to. 

As I said, she was awful tickled to’ see me; 
but she was so full of care, and anxiety, and 
hard work, that she couldn’t hardly speak to us. 
She hadn’t no girl; and was tryin’ to get supper 
for that drove we see ahead of us. Her childern 
was a follerin’ her round; her husband needin’ 
headin’ off every minnit or two, He was that 
absent-minded, I declare I never’ was sorryer 
for anybody than I was for Serepta. 

And then, right on top of her other sufferin’s, 
every time she would: come into the settin’-room, 
ge tall minister,’ with long, yeller whiskers, 
would tackle her onthe subject of religion; 
tryin’ to: get her to relate her experience right 
there, and tellin’ of her hisen. That seemed to 
wearon her most of anything. Wantin’ to ‘use 
him well; and knowin’ her supper was a spilin’, 
and her infant babe demandin’ her attention, and 
every minute or two ‘heerin’ her husband fum- 
blin’ away in the suller-way, or buttery, needin’ 
to be sot right and headed off. 

Truly, in the words of the Sammist, there is a 
time and a place for all things; and it seemy as 
ifhe might have known better, but ‘he was one 
of the. herd that will talk; and there he sat, a 
pullin’ his old yeller whiskers, and holdin’ her 
tight by the reins of her good manners, urgin’ 
her to tell’ her experience, and exhortin’ her. 

I declare I’d been glad to have had holt of his 
old yeller whiskers myself, and I'll bet he'd a 
felt it if Thad, I was that out of patience with 
him, 

Finally, I up and spoke, and says, 

“Sit right down, Serepta, and *have a good 
tik. What is 'vittles, compared to instructive 
tnd edifyin’ conversation ?”’'says I. “<I wud- 
cent try to get a mite of supper to-night.” 

Knowin’ what I do know, divin’ deep into the 
hites and depths of men’s nature as I have done, 
Iknew that hroke Serepta’s chains. She wasn't 





exhorted any more. She had time to get their 
supperses.’ And I laid to and helped her ‘all 1 
could} and T got two of the infant babies asleep, 
and‘ giv the two boys some candy, and leaded 
the Deacon off once or twice, and closed her bor- 
ders all I could. 

But she was dretful worried where to put “em 
to bed. How to get seventeen men into three 
beds, without layin’ ’em on top of each other, 
was a wearin’ on her. And she was determined 
to have Josiah and me stay, too. She said she 
was used to havin’ jest such a house-full, and 
she should get along. 

But I was firm with her, though mild; and I 
says to her, in tones that showed my mind was 
made up, and couldn’t be turned, says I, 

“Serepta, I hain’t a goin’ to sleep on the but- 
tery shelves, nor I don’t want you to.” Says I, 
‘« Josiah and me will get a night’s lodgin’ to the 
tavren, and to-morrow, when the crowd gets 
thinned out a little, we will come back and make 
out our visit.” 

She told us not to go; she said there was a 
corner of the parlor floor that wasn’t occupied, 
and she had blankets enough, and she could 
make us comfortable. 

But says I, calmly, and kindly, : 

‘“‘Hang on to the corner for yourself, if you 
can; Josiah and me has made up our minds wé 
are going to the tavren.”” 

Says Josiah—for he seemed to think it would 
comfort her— 

«« We'll come back, Serepta; we'll come back 
bimeby.”’ 

The next day we arrove again at Serepta’s 
dwelling. She had jest got the last man started 
off, and she was a tusslin’ with two colporters, 
and a agent for a Bible society, and a track ped- 
dler; and two wimmen sat by, ready to grapple 
her as soon as she started ’em off. She hadn’t 
had time to wash a dish, nor sweep a mite, and 
her childern wasn’t dressed, and I heard one of 
the wimmen pinch the other one, and say, ‘that 
for a minister’s wife, that ort to be a pattern to 
the church, such housekeepin’ was shameful.” 

‘“‘Yes,”’ says the other one. “When a man 
gits a hundred and 50 dollars a year and a dona- 
tién, jest for talkin’ a little while now and then, 
his wife ort to feel herself obleeged to have her 
house look’as slick and fine every minute.” 

And jest at that minute the Bible agent says 
to her, 

‘¢ Of course, as a minister's wife, and a helper 
in Israel; you are willin’ to bear our burdens.” 

And she said she was, and she meant it, too. 

It was all I could do to keep my peace, but 
Ieum naturally close quartered, so kep still, 
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Serepta didn’t hear the wimmen, for, she) was, a 
tryin’,.with that anxious facejof, hern, to do jest 
right. by. all on,’em, and, hear, every word) the 
colporters,had to.say, and to try, to do jegt, right 
by the agent and .track-peddler. 

So I carried the infant children out into Serep- 
ta's room, and washed and) dressed. ’em—their 
feet was like frogs—and then I lay, holt and put 
on. her dish-water, and bilt a, fire over it. 

When, I; went back agin into the: settin’-room, 
the men was gone, and the women had tackled 
her. The woman with a mould. on her nose, and 
specs on, was a talkin’. They wanted her to 
jine a new society they had got up—the Mar- 
thas. 

Serepta’s face looked awful troubled, her mind 
soarin’ off, I know, out into the kitchen, amongst 
the dishes that. wasn’t washed, and her infant 
babes, and) I could see she was a. listnin’ whether 
she could hear anything of her husband, whether 
he needed headin’ off, or anything. 

But she wanted to do jest right, and she told 
?em so. ‘*She would jine it,” she said, “if the 
Church thought it was her duty, though, as she 
belonged to fourteen different societies now, she 
didn’t know really when she could get time oe 

‘Time !”’ says the gloomy woman, with hair 
® growin’ on her neck, sumthin’ like whiskers, 
and who seemed to be along for company. ‘I 
guess there is time enough in the world to do 
duties,’’ and she quoted a verse of poetry, in a 
deep, funerel voice. _ 

“Go to the aunt, thou sluggerd, consider her 
ways, and be wise.” 

Serepta’s face turned as red as blood,. but she 
didn’t answer back. Serepta Simmons is a 
Christin ; I believe it as much as I believe I am 
Josiah Allen’s wife, But I spoke right up, and 
says I, 

** Been seekin’ after information. as a private 
individual, and a woman that has got a mishun, 
too, I ask, what. are the Marthas expected 
to do?” 

Says. the. woman. with specs, “ They are ex- 
pected to be cumbered all the time with cares, 
They are expected to be ready any time, day. or 
night, to do anything the public good demands 
of ’em. To give all their time, their treasure, 
if they have got any, and all the energies of 
their mind and body, to the public good, They 
are expected to be cumbered.”’ 

Then I spoke up agin, and says I, 

« Agin I ask you, as a friend, hain’t. it hard 
on ’em? Hain’t it pretty rough on the Mar- 
thas ?”” 

She said it was, but she was. proud to be one 
of ’em, she was proud to be cumbered, and she 








said, Igokin’ at. Serepta,, awful searchin’, and 
sharp-like,, 

‘*If a certain person that ortito be; a. patten 
to, the, church, and. a bright and. shinin’ light, 
wouldn’t put their name, down, there was weaker 
vessels that it would be, apt to break into; it 
would; be apt to make divisions and \sizms.”’ 

Agin the gloomy-looking woman, with the 
whiskers, spoke out in. that sepulkral voice of 
hern, for poetry seemed to be her forte, 

“ Go to. the aunt, thou sluggerd.”’ 

This. hurt Serepta, I see, and: she was. just 
about to put her name down, when another wo- 
man opened the door and marehed in, 

I noticed. that none of ’em: didn’t knock ; they 
seemed to think the minister's house belonged 
to ’em, as well as he and his wife, and they had 
a perfect right to stream in any minute. It 
madded me, for I say, that if home: means any- 
thing, it means a place where one can find rest 
and repose ; and I say, and. I contend for it, that 
I had just as leves have anybody, steal anything 
else from me as to steal all my time. There 
probably hain’t a woman standin’ on fect at the 
present time that is more hospitable, and gladder 
to see her friends, than. Saniantlia Allen, late 
Smith. 

And'I am a firm believer im visitin’ back and 
forth occasionally, and neighberin’” considerable, 
merely to borrow and lend clothes-pins, tea, bluin’- 
bags, etc., and in times of trouble: standin’ by 
em like a rock, and. so fourth.', The bible says, 
‘‘ Tren sharpeneth iren, so does: a man the goun- 
tenance of his; friend.’ But what I am a be- 
warin’ folks of, is of sharpenin’ that iren so un- 
common sharp that it will eut friendship right 
into in the middle, or keep a shanpenin it; will 
even get such a awful sharp pint on it that be- 
fore you know it, it will break right off so blunt 
that you can’t never get no ege on it agin. 

We ort. to respect and reverence each other's 
individuality, (that is a awful: big word, but I 
have’ got it all right, for I looked, it out in Thomas 
Jefferson’s, big Dictionary, to see jest what it 
meant, and spelt. it all out as,J went along ; it is 
all right, nohody need to be afraid to say it jest 
as I have got it down. ) 

Because a, manor woman, gits overcome, they 
hadn’t ort to make a convenience of their friend, 
and inflict themselves. and their gossip onto a 
loving, man or woman who don’t get lonesome. 
Good land ! If anybody lays holt of life as they 
ort to, they hain’t no time to be lonesome. Now 
Serepta Simmons. set the neighbors the pattern 
of stayin’ to home some of the time, and they 
know it would be a comfort to her soul to have 
"em foller her example. But they wovldn’t 
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they streamed in on her all the time without 
knocking’, at all hours of the day or night; be- 
fore breakfast, and after bedtime; inflictin’ their 
gossip on her, and collectin’-all they could to ve- 
tail to other folk’s houses; watchin’ every move 
she made, and commentin’ on it in public, catch- 
in’ every little word she dropped in answer to 
their gossipin’ remarks, and addin’ and swellin’ 
out that little word till it wouldn’ know itself, it 
was so. different, ‘and, then repeatin’ it on the 
housetops, (as it were). 

I declare it muddled. me to see a likely woman 


|, 80, imposed on, and I told Josiah they ort to be 


learnt better, be they who they may, friend or 
foe, Jew or Gentile; for I says to him, says I, 

“T had rather haye folks steal. pork right out 
the pork-barrel, than, to steal my time so.” 

But.as I was sayin’, this. woman come right 
in without knockin’, as independent as you 
please, and as she sot down, she looked all round 
the house, so’s to remember how everything look- 
ed, so’s, to tell it agin, though Serepta wern’t no 
more to, blame than a babe two or three hours 
old, for, her work. not, bein’ done up. 

I see she, sort 9’ glared at the woman with 
specs, and the, woman with specs glared back 
at her, and, I knew in a minute she was gettin’ up 
a opposition society, And as it turned out, she 
wanted Serepta, to. head. the list of the Weeping 
Marys, a, opposite party, to the Cumberrin’ 
Marthas, 

Serepta looked, as if. she would sink. But I 
spoke, right. up, and,says I, 

‘Mam, I am ofa, investigatin’, turn of mind, 
and.am ‘collectin? informations.on a tower. And 
may I ask, as.a private individual, what job have 
the Weeping Marys got before'’em? What are 
they expected to tackle?” says. I. 

Says she, ‘‘ They, are expected to spend the 
hull of, their time, day. and night, in learnin’, 
pryin’ into doctorins, layin’ plans for educatin’ 


tine female Fellahs of Cairo, ameleratin’ the con- 
dition of heathen and African gorillas.” 

Says I, “In the case that Serepta finds 'em, 
what chance would Ebenezer run to get any- 
thing to eat, or Serepta, or the children ?”’ 

“ Eat?” says she, coldly. ‘ What is eatin’ 
compared to a knowledge of the doctorins, and 
the condition of the heathen ?’’ 

But says I, in reasonable tones, ‘ As folks are 
made now, they have got to eat in order to keep 
alive; and. vittles have got to. be cooked, and it 
takes,.time to. do. it,”’ 

Before she could answer. back a word, the 
gloomy-lookin’ woman with her whiskers spoke 
out again, for truly that tone of poetry seemed 
to he her strong point, 

“« Go to, the aunt-——”’ 

But I interrupted of her, and says, I calmly, 
but. pretty firmly, 

“You, have advised Serepta several times to 
go to her aunt and be wise—and I motion that 
she falls in, with your advice. I am the aunt 
you probably have got on your mind, and I lay 
out to have her follow my advice, and be wise as 
you have urged her to in a handsome way. Now 
my advice.is to go to dpive up her work, and I 
advise you all to clear out and give her a chance 
to wash her dishes,” for truly the dinner hour 
was approaching. 

They acted mad, and started up and went. 
Serepta’s face was white as a white sheet, she 
was that skairt ;. but I keep pretty cool and con- 
siderable firm, for I see. that Serepta needed a 
friend. I laid to and helped her do up!Wer work, 
and:get her dinner. And she owned up-to me 
that her work wouldn’t seem to be nothin! if she 
could: have her time 'to herself some. I see plain 
that she was a caryin’ the hull meetin’-house on 
her back, though she didn’t say so, I could see 
she darsent say her soul was her own for feer of 





offendin’ the flock. 
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She came, and all the world was full 

Of sudden promise, as in Spring, 
When close upon some morning dull, 

The birds come north on weary wing ; 
And all at once the sun looks out 

Thro’ misty curtains, parted wide: 
The dreary fog is put to rout, 

The swelling buds on every side 
Grow round and sweet; and al! the air 
Is full of life and light so fair. 


She came, and hopes that.once we had, 
And one by one dropped with a sigh, 
As mourning mothers, pale and sad, 
Put little unworn garments by; 
Came back in robes of gold and rose. 
With all their old bewitching grace, 
And half life’s cares, and all its woes, 
Were lost when Jooking on her face. 
We whispered, humbly, “God's to bless, 





But onrs to train for usefulness,” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

More than.a yearhad passed before Rhoda 
Clyde could redeem her inconsiderate promise, 
and return to Philadelphia. Mr. Kingsford had 
found too many attractions in the grandeur and 
social life.of New York, when in the hands of the 
British, for any wish to return to Philadelphia 
while that city was the seat of what he sneer- 
ingly called a Rebel Congress. 

But when, at last, the Congress had fled, and 
the streets of Philadelphia blazed with the 
scarlet of English soldiery ; when the Royal flaz 
streamed: over Independence Hall, and our half- 
starved forces shivered the winter away at Val- 
ley Forge, Kingsford came triumphantly back to 
his mansion on the Delaware, and at once threw 
it open to. such hospitality as had marked his 
career in New York. 

With him, beautiful as ever, brightened in her 
marvelous wit and graceful assurance, came 
Rhoda Clyde,;,who was, in fact, the mistress of 
his household’; for Mrs. Kingsford was still in 
delicate health, and Grace shrank: from offering 
hospitality to ;the bitter foes of her country. 

So,Hihella Clyde presided at the mansion on 
the;Delawate, proudly and graciously as.she had 
done} iti: New, York ; and: to this house Major 
Andre came a favored guest, quite unmindful 
that the girl’s heart was full of bitterness toward 
him, and that even then his destiny was vaguely 
included in her combinations. 

War has swift changes. Once more we find 
the Quaker City given up to the patriots, and 
Benedict Arnold was spoken of as its pos- 
sible military commander. This was the event 
Rhoda had hoped for, prayed for, and was ready 
to hail with secret exultation. All her old wild 
love for this man returned, with the jealousy, 
the bitterness, and tinge of hate, that forever 
made this grand passion of her life a feverish 
joy and a burning pain. 

‘* T will yet be military commander of Philadel- 
phia,” he had once said to her, proudly. And 
now the prophecy was to be fulfilled ! 

Nor was thisall. The danger that Arnold had 
run in order to see her in the very midst of his 
enemies, wasa homage to her wounded vanity, 
and from that time the one passion of her life 

854 





held full sway in her nature. With this sudden 
outburst of the old flame, eame the quenching of 
her love for Major Andre. Having given her 
heart back to the will of that other strong man, 
was it likely that the graces of education, and 
all the gentle trials that spring out of high cul- 
ture, should have the power too dntrol her long? 

Rhoda almost despised herself. for the weak- 
ness that she had called love, and even her pre- 
sent dislike of the young man partook of a faint 
contempt. How could she, for one moment, 
have compared his elegant’ high breeding, and 
poetic temperament, with the power and strength 
of Arnold; a man who had never yet proved 
himself second to the bravest, or humble to the 
proudest, And this‘man had loved her! Nay, 
faithless as he seemed, he loved ‘her yet ! 

“« He could slay his enemies, and laugh as he 
trampled them under the hoofs of his war-horse,”’ 
she said, with exultation. ‘‘He once thrust 
me aside, from the path of his ambition, because 
of the demands of social distinction. But even 
his. strong will has’ failed to wrench thé love 
that was mine from his heart.’ There, in the 
depths of ‘his’ soul, he is faithful yet: Why 
should I care for this girl, this fair-faced tory? 
She is but a stepping-stone to his gréatness. I 
may not be his wife, but I will have such influ- 
ence over him as no wife ever had—*he influence 
of a brain and will that shall match his own ; of a 
love that shall satisfy itself by making him great.’’ 

Arnold to become military commander of Phil- 
adelphia! How improbable all this had seemed 
when it was first suggested. It was a year after 
that the battle of Saratoga was fought, and the field 
won by his fiery heroism. Up to that time his 
struggles against his enemies, in and about Con- 
gress, were more harassing than battle strife had 
ever been, to his daring nature. In one year, 
notwithstanding his bravery, notwithstanding his 
wounds, and the wild dash of his actions, five 
major-generals had superseded Arnold, an act of 
injustice that he had protested against in vain. 
How like a boast, then, might this challenge for 
Rhoda Clyde to meet him when he was military 
governor of Philadelphia, have seemed to any 
one who was not posessed of @ supreme know- 
ledge of his indomitable energies! This know- 
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ledge had inspired the girl ‘to believe in 
him. 

“He will accomplish this, as he has accomplished 
greater things,” she whispered to herself, prouilly. 
“Then I may share his triumphs, inspire them, 
perhaps; at any rate, be near him, and know, 
in my soul, that no one is nearer,” 

Thus, burning with impatience, and keenly 
watching the progress of events, Rhoda Clyde 
spent many a restléss month waiting for what 
would have seemed to every one élse an impossi- 
bility, if her hopes had been breathed to another. 
But she gave no sign of the unwholesomé ambi- 
tion that burned within her. With the British 
she was, to all seeming, more loyal than ever. 

If the invitation of Arnold ‘had been wild and 
audacious, when made, how impossible did it 
seem, when Congress was frightened ignominious- 
ly out of Philadelphia, and Howe’s forces filled 
the city with blazing scarlet, triumphal banners, 
and victorious battalions, 

Then, and not till then, did Mr. Kingsford, as 
we have said, return to his home on the Delaware. 
Rhoda became the leader of social life there, as 
she had been in New York. No one dreamed of 
the underweb of ambition that’ she was weaving 
dll the time. She alone saw how steadily Arnold 
was clearing his path toward the command that 
had seemed impossible. “Already, by his daring 
at Saratoga and Danbury, he had forced Con- 
gress into awarding him a rank no one had earned 
more bravely. After conjuring justice from Con- 
gress, he was now sharing the bitter privations 
of the army at Valley Forge, inspiring the men 
by his own endurance: and courage, keeping up 
military discipline, aiding the commatder-in- 
chief with all his energies, and instilling hope 
wherever he went. Did Rhoda see anything of 
this man during the winter that was so bleak 
with him, so brilliant with her? 

In those days old Nelse and his wife had gone 
back to their cabin, on the Wissahickon, for the 
love of independence grew strong within the old 
slave, when he once more found himself among 
familiar scenes, and he returned to his old, half- 
wandering life with a new stock of importance, 
which Sally shared to the utmost. 

During his life in New York, Nelse had been 
the recipient of many a half crown and golden 
guinea, which had been carefully hoarded out of his 
helpmate’s knowledge. And now, when thé Wis- 
sshickon was frozen over, and the trees that’ shel- 
tered his cabin were ablaze with diamond icicles, 
he unconsciously imbibed a grand commercial 
idea from some seemingly careless word the young 
mistress, Rhoda, had’dropped. While the fish 
were chained up, and beyond his reach, he 





opened a new avenue of trade which was well 
adapted to his shrewd ‘cunning, and charac- 
ter for good-natured honesty ; a trade of which 
Nelse himself did not quite understand the 
danger. 

One scene in the cabin, on the river’s bank, at 
this season, will be endéugh to explain the nature 
of that old darkey’s enterprise. It was deep in 
the winter—a bitter, cold winter. Old Sally was sit- 
ting before the huge fire-place, in which a great 
heap of pine-knots burned with a bright flame. 
Those pine-knots lighted up the cabin in all its 
corners; danced over the string of dried apples 
that hung overhead ; shot ‘in and out of the links 
of dried pumpkin that wandered in a great golden 
chain from one great beam to another; and gave 
& warm; golden glow tothe old negress herself, 
as she sat, with a towel across her lap, spreading 
out dainty bits of lace before the blaze, clapping 
them softly between her dark palms, or smooth- 
ing the pattern with her fingers, to which a faint 


coating of starch clung with transparent white- 


ness. 

“ Golly, ‘how der ice ‘does rattle on der rufff 
Seems orful lonesome on der‘ole man out in de 
cole, widout no bussom friend ter tie on his com- 
forter. But he will do it; all I can say, he will 
do it. ‘Purty time ob life for dat ole fool darkey 
to turn pediar, and be trampin’ about, night an’ 
day, wid a pack on liis shoulders; an’ what for, 
I want ter know, what ‘am it all bout? Tush, 
now! ‘Datam some one slumpin’ through de 
snow-crust. *Spect its him, I does.” 

Here Sally hung her laces on the back of'a 
splint-bottomed chair, and, lifting the wooden 
latch, looked out upon the river, now a solid 
shéet of crystal, on which’ the sun was shining 
brightly. 

She saw this through'the narrow opening of 
the door, and upon that winding sheet of ice a 
young girl; with skates on her feet; gliding up- 
ward with noiseless swiftness, like a bird upon 
the wing, a splendid tropical bird, whose bright 
shadow gave a scarlet tinge to the ice over whi¢lt 
it flew. 2 

“Her agin,” muttered Sally, almost closing 
the door, as if seized by an impulse to shut that 
beautiful creature out. “ Sartin as you lives, dat 
ole darkey ’Il be here ’fore dat fire buns out. 
Dat young missis allers comes jest afore or jest 
arter dat ole man, and I'd like ter know der rea- 
son why. Thar!” 

Sally shut the door, pulled in the latch-string 
with a jerk, and, sitting down by the fire, began 
to even and pull her lace articles with unusual 
diligence. 

«« Let her knock,” she muttered, drowning the 
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faint noise at the door with, a, fierce clapping. of, 
the.wet lace between her hands. ‘‘ Let her knock, 
Lisn’t a. gwoin, to kuow, noffin,’bout it, Didn't, 
come to, see me, nohgw,”” 

Meantime Rhoda Clyde stood on the rude doors. 
step; with her. skates, in, one hand; looking. out 
upon the scene, which. was, one blage of. silvery. 
light. The pure snow,lay all. around her, white 
as a carpet of swans-down, The great trees rose 
up the high, banks, laden with, myriads of ice- 
gems, and shot through, and through with, sun- 
shine, till the woods seemed.to have.been swept 
with a great storm of. diamonds, that. bent down 
their branches, and rolled like haji on the misted 
whiteness. underneath, Here and there a. giant 
pine or full-leaved, hemlock dragged, the rich 
greenness of its foliage into the snow, which 
sometimes lay in wreaths.among the pine needles, 
and fell in showers. when the, wind, shook them, 
Below her, like a vast mirror, ran the Wissa- 
hickon, murmuring softly under its crystal ar- 
mor, here and there heaping into a, fantastic 
filigree of ice, where the water found soft cush- 
iong.of, moss on its banks, and clustered oyer. it 
in, a, network of diamonds, 

Rhoda was scarcely conscious; that her knock 
was not yet attended to, so, completely, was. she 
entranced by the beauty of this scene, Indeed, 
she made a splendid picture, standing there, up- 
lifted from the river, with her hood turned, back, 


till its dusky, velvet was half-concegled, by, the } 


scarlet. silk of the lining, and a scarf of the same 
warm color fell loosely from her neck, fluttering 
in the wind, which swept her garments asshestood 
the picturesque object of that winter landscape, 

All at once the girl started, and the warm color 
in, her face grew brighter, for she heard, footsteps 
approaching. 

‘‘ Now [ shall, hear, now. I shall hear !’’ she 
thought, leaping from the door-stone with a swift. 
ness that sunk, her boots deep into the snow of a 
foot-path, over which the tall form of Uncle Nelse 
was seen toiling upward with a pack, upon, his 
shoulders. 

‘«Oh, the good old soul! What a weary journey 
he has made! ‘Ah, now-he sees me! How the 
old fellow brightens, and stands up erect under 
his, pack! Taller, too! Ireally think he has grown 
taller,”’ 

All at once Rhoda stood motionless in the 
path, her face. flushed, her, eyes dilating; the 
breath scarcely parting her lips. 

The man with the pack came close to her, and 
a smile, such as never beamed over Uncle Nelse’s 
face, made the heart leap in her bosom. 

« Rhoda !”’ 

The girl turned white as the snow around her. 


Then the ,color swept back to her face, and, 
through her parted lips came a burst of laughter, 

“You! You, and in that dress! So like the 
old fellow, too, . I, ‘should. not haye. known you— 
indeed I should not—but for the voice.’’ 

“ Ttopk no pains to disguise myself from you,” 
said the dark-hued pedlar, seizing the girl's 
hands, which she held out in the unconscious 
eagerness of, welcome,, “ but others have been 
sufficiently, deceived. I have passed so far with- 
out molestation,”’ 

“« But the danger, the awful danger !”’ 

‘* I wished to see, you, and L have come,” wag 
the smiling reply. ‘‘ When,a man takes his life 
in his hand, that he may feast his eyes on the 
face of one,woman for a single. half hour, she 
can scarcely. doubt her, power over hjm.”’ 

«« Was it, only for that you, came.?”’ questioned 
the girl, with wistfully, doubtful eyes, ‘‘Oh, if I 
could believe it.!’’ 

«You never will believe that I have loved you, 
still love you, beyond all other. women.” 

‘* How, can 1? How can [?’’ cried Rhoda, and 
her voice came forth. in a,plaintiye cry. 

The man, was about to throw. one arm around 
her there, with the, bright sunshine streaming all 
around them, but she stepped back, frightened, 
for, with, a, quick, glance, she had, seen Sally's 
dusky face at, the little four-paned window, peer- 
ing out, suspiciously. 

There was, indeed, some danger, for Sally was 
greatly aroused, and wag muttering, 

‘Thar it am agin. The, young missis, which 
isn’t no missis. of ourn, anyhow,,comin’ up here 
ebbery time that.’ere fool darkey gits hum, in 
déceptin’ him right afore de face and eyes ob his 
connuberal wife, jist as. if she warn’t nowhar. 
What, has, white folks got ter do wid a ’spectable 
married culered pusson. anyhow ?” 

As Sally muttered her discontent, after this 
fashion, at, the window, debating within herself 
whether she should, put, the lateh-string out or 
not, she was astonished to see that tall form settle 
the pack, in its place with a lift of the broad 
shoulders, and turn up a path which led around 
the, back. of the cabin, followed by the young 
lady, who seemed quite, careless that she was 
wading through the snow ankle-deep. 

There was a single pane of glass in the back, 
of the room, forming. a tiny window, to which 
SaHy ran, holding her breath with astonishment. 
But when she got. there, both the pedlar and 
the lady: had disappeared, and some deep tracks 
in the snow alone rewarded her curiosity. 

‘« What am it all’bout? Lord a massy, what 
does Miss. Roder want ?’’ cried the old woman. 








‘’Tain’t as ef: it; was one ob dem topping yaller 
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gals: down: at» the house, case white folks: am 
*bovesich actions, Butifa:man hab secrets, who. 


should: he -unbuzzum hisself to, afore his. own }. 


lubbin wife, as. nebber: speaks. on ’em, ’cept: ter: 
dem friends as. am-sure nebber ter dervulge. no- 
thin’ to nobody. Now, sure.as yer live, suthing 
as brings trouble to.dis ole woman is a gwoin on, 
and.I’se bound ten find out de ’ticulars afore. I 
sleeps. Thar!’’ 

Then. Sally took down a dingy: woolen. shawl 
from its nail behind theo door, threw it over her, 
head; and went. out in search of her hus- 
band. 

Meantime, the. seeming podlar strode through, 
the snow along the faceof the hill, and Rhoda 
sprang lightly along the tracks, he left, heedless 
of the cold, heedless of everything, that might 
have incommoded. her at. another time. The 
coming of that,man hadi secuned, her a half hour, 
of exquisite, happiness, and every drop of blood, 
in her veins kindled) at the, thought. 

At last Arnold, paused. behind a great hem- 
lock-tree, whose branches swooped-down, to the 
snow like|a huge tent, and flung his heavy pack 
te the ground. 

«Sit down, fair lady,’’ he said, neaching forth, 
his hand with a, smile, as if,,he. were, about to, 
lead her toa seat in some ball-room. ‘I have 
nothing better, to, offer you than this, as, yet.”’ 

Asyet! What did-he mean? 

The color, flashed, into, Rhoda's, face as. she 
asked this question. 

Arnold placed: himself by her side, took her 
hand,in his, and: held it firmly. 

‘*T may have bought this indulgence with my 
life,’ he said, in reckless haste. ‘Still, letters 
ave both dangerous and unsatisfactory. Yours, 
dear, as they are, unsettled me. They seem to 
have a double meaning, or withhold some hidden 
idea, . I cannot read your heart through them.” 

‘‘How. should. you?. I cannot read it my- 
self.’’ 

“You urge me to action. Ybu seem eager 
that I should do battle against the very cause 
that goes with your own interest, With your 
whole life cast among the adherents of the king, 
you glory in thein defeat.” 

‘‘Because defeat for them brings, power, to 
you. Because——’’’ 

‘* Well, why do you, hesitate ?”’ 

‘No matter; Iam always. talking at random, 
But to you power should jbe a, natural sequence 
to the bravest acts this revolution has witnessed.” 

Arnold's, eye kindled, and his face flushed, 

‘Yes,’ hesaid, ‘‘Such as they are, I have 
forced the American Congress to acknowledge 
them. My enemies were bitter and: strong, but 





L-had. them on their: knees before. the people. 
Another move, and they will be at-my: feet.”’ 

‘* Hating you with venomous envy still?’ 

‘Of: course,”’ answered Arnold, with a scorn- 
ful laugh. ‘There is no kinship between things 
that creep and things that fly. .They hate me, 
and some day I shall trample over them.’’ 

“(Not that! Not that! Power can be. used 
for a-better purpose. Wait. till you hold: the 
destiny of this.country in your hand. The time 
will; come.”’ 

Arnold. gazed. eagerly into the girl’s face. It 
had grown. unusually pale. 

«And then ?”” ‘ 

‘+ Ah, then, act as the.occasion demands. Be 
made. the king of' a nation you have wrested 
from England’s king, or a coroneted and richly 
endowed. earl among the. great men to whom you 
have brought back a rebel colony. They could 
not conquer while, your sword was in the way.’’ 

The man gazed steadily into that pale, grave, 
face, first in wonder, then with a swift flash. of 
admiration. 

‘Rhoda Clyde, I am as brave as’ most men}. 
my enemies say, more unscrupulous than any, 
but your words make even me shrink away from 
you.”’ 

‘¢ Because they strike you for the first time; 
because L think of all the good:that may befall 
you, and see more clearly than another how the 
greatness you: thirst for.can be made certain.’ 

Arnold moved impatiently on his seat. 

‘‘One cannot resent such suggestions from a 
woman,’’ hesaid. But fromthat moment his brow 
clouded over with thoughts that never wholly 
left his brain until their evil work was accom- 
plished. 

Rhoda looked: up, surprised; She had expect- 
ed an outburst of proud scorn, reproaches—any- 
thing but that cloud of thought which proved 
how deeply, and, alas! how fatally, the poison 
of her suggestion might work, if she had but 
understood it. 

‘These people, whom you have fought for, 
bled for, striven for, what have they done in,ac- 
knowledgement of such devotion?’ she said, 
“ Given you a war-horse, in exchange for many 
others, shot down under you; caviled over every, 
attempt at promotion; derided the valor that 
saved them from destruction; followed it with 
whispers of suspicion.”’ 

‘‘ Enough! Enough!’’ Arnold broke in. ‘‘ Even 
so. I have wrested justice from them; have 
forced a recognition before the people, In that 
my strength lies. If you could go up to the 
camp that I have, just, left, and hear the poor, 
hungry, half-frozen soldiers shout a welcome 
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when I appear, this thought would seem hideous 
to you, as it does to me.’’ 

This was said earnestly, honestly. But when 
Arnold saw the color flash up to Rhoda's face, 
he added, with ‘a smile, 

“But what should a woman know of a sols 
dier’s honor?” 

Much more was said between those two, which 
served to deepen the impression Rhoda: had al- 
ready made, but she was too lofty for any far- 
ther direct argument with that fierce nature, and 
the conversation drifted into a quieter channel. 

‘You are running a‘great risk. Promise me 
that you will not attempt to come again without 
warning me,’') said Rhoda, earnestly. ‘‘I can 
hardly tell whether I am most. rejoiced or terri- 
fied ; but the: danger is awful.”’ 

‘“‘ In that lies the charm of most adventure; 
otherwise I might not have been tempted to per- 
sonate our old go-between, who, by the way, 
makes his trips across the lines: wonderfully pro- 
fitable.”’ 

‘*He is a shrewd old fellow,’’ said Rhoda, 
laughing. \‘‘ But, where is he now?” 


. ‘Safe, in camp;).trembling, I dare say, for 
the fate of his pack, while you are only troubled! 


about the bearer. But never fear, both will be 
safe enough. The old man is too well known in 
both armies to meet with much hindrance, and 
my disguise is tolerably complete. In fact, I am 
half tempted to try its effect upon the old wo- 
man, whom Nelse.seemed to hold in especial fear, 
having such ‘ piercing eyes,’ he said.’’ 

“ There she comes now,’’ said Rhoda, starting 
up in dire alarm. ‘‘Great Heavens! what are 
we todo? She has the eyes of a hawk!’ 

“‘Do? Why, report in good order,’’ answered 
Arnold, swinging the pack over his shoulders, 
from which the snow fell in showers, as he moved 
down to a hollow, choked up with young pine- 
trees. Under this shelter he disappeared, while 
Rhoda stood up, cold and pale, ready to receive 
the old woman. 

“ Whar’ am he? Where am dat ole darkey 

now, I axes yer, Miss Rhoder? What has yer 
done wid him?” 

“With Nelse? Oh, he has gone back to the 
city. Just came up to make sure that every- 
thing was going right, and went off again.”’ 

** Bin to his own hum, and nebher come in, 
when de wife ob his buzzum was a waitin’ for 
him,” exclaimed Sally, fluttering out her old 
ray shawl like the wings of a bat. ‘I's ’ston- 
ished, I is !’’ 

Rhoda laughed. 

*‘When the wife of one’s bosom pulls in the 
latch-string, and refuses to answer a knock at 





her cabin-door, how is poor, acenagnes hus- 
band to get in?’ she:said.).:\ . 

Sally dropped. her chtendek arms, and the 
bat’s wings shrunk into an old shawl again. 

+ Der latch-string?) Dat am der trufe, Miss 
Rhoder. Dis ole woman did give. it a jerk in- 
side; but how was she ter know he was a comin’ 
"sept he allers does’ bout de time I sees you fore- 
hand ?”’ 

‘vAgain Rhoda laughed outright, and her fine 
eyes flashed with fun. 

‘* Well, well, Sally,’’ she said, at last. ‘That 
is all natural enough. I generally find some- 
thing in the old man’s pack that ourservants like.” 

‘Does yer? Dem yaller gals must chur lots 
o’ ’baccer, and drink more rum ‘en is good for 
’em, if dey get anything out ob my ole man’s 
pack ; for dat’s *bout all I ebber found in it 
when he goes or comes. De only:difference is, dat 
wooden table is allers chock full when he goesout,. 
and empty as a last year’s bird’s-nest when he 
comes hum. I’s’zamined inter his stock ebbery 
time, and dem's de articles.’’ 

Again Rhoda laughed, and colored a little. 
She had no other answer ready for the old wo- 
man just then. Sally grew impatient at this, 
and folding her ‘shawl tightly around her, said, 
severely, 

‘* Perhaps, Miss Rhoier, yer can tell a pusson 
when dat ole fool darkey means ter give up trade, 
and settle down in his connuberal home agin.” 

‘‘T don’t know at all, Sally; but so long as he 
is making money, what do you care?” 

‘‘Miss Rhoder,” answered Sally, with great 
dignity, ‘‘ was yer ebber a widder, wid de hus- 
band ob your buzzum runnin ’bout loose, and 
you left ter hum wid de snow tree feet deep all 
*bout yer, an’ noffen’ but de’ wind ob hebben to 
talk ter? ’Cause, if yer has, de heart in yer 
buzzum is stun, when yer ’courage:my cle man 
ter trapse off on his tradin’—’scursions, as he 
calls ’em.”’ 

‘Encourage him, Sally? How should I, only 
for your sake? If Nelse has taken a fancy to 
build a new cabin, of:nicely hewn logs, with two 
rooms and a brick chimney, for his wife, am I 
to discourage him when the dear old woman was 
almost a nurse to me.”’ 

‘Oh, Miss Rhoder!’’ 

‘‘If he wants to match that shawl with a red 
and green gown, such as no servant in our house 
ever had, am'I to scold him out of the idea?” 

‘©Oh, Miss Rhoda, I nebber will pull in de 
latch-string agin’ when I sees yer comin.” 

‘“And you will not torment Nelse with ques- 
tions about his business?” 

“ Nebber! Nebber!” 
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CHAPTER XXIXK. 

“ANOTHER year passed,'injwhich Rhoda Clyde 

‘Senvindat her influence over Mrs. Kingsford, and 

more completely established her position as 6 
brilliant leader of society/in the. circles she had 
embellished so gracefally in: New York. While 
Mrs. Kingsford and Grace retired from all gay 
scenes, with a shrinking sensitiveness which she 
encouraged in them, but complained of, feelingly, 
to the master of the house, the girl became there, 
as she had been, in New York, the actual mis- 
tress of the mansion. _ This ‘determined seclu- 
sion, in which both mother and ‘child sympa- 
thized, was very distasteful to Kingsford, whose 
wish to match his daughter and her wealth 
with some English nobleman, was the proudest 
ambition of his life. 

Grace understood all this, and recoiled from it 
in absolute horror: In the loyalty of her love 
for Barringford; she persistently withdrew her- 
self from the gay world, and in the same degree 
from her father’s approval. 

As I have said, this seclusion made Rhoda 
Clyde the mistress of the establishment, while 
Grace gave herself up to patient waiting, and the 
gentle mother still indulged her invalid habits. 
Notwithstanding this arrangement, Rhoda felt 
that her position was a precarious one. She 
would gladly have brought the lovers together, 
and, by one grand act of disobedience, secured 
one eternal alienation of father and child by a 
stolen’ marriage; but with all her pretended sym- 
\pathy and supreme craft, she found it impossible 
to force the idea upon the girl, whose sense of 
honor was strong, and unconquerable as her love. 

Thus, as I have'said, another year drifted into 
the war, and this orphan girl, the waif and pro+ 
tegé of the-household'in which she had received 
the most generous charity, became the dispenser 
of its grand hospitality, and the centre of one of 
the most aristocratic..circles outside of a throne. 
With her social blandishments, the fair Clyde 
mingled a certain influence in the ardent politics 
of the times.) With feminine tact she had in- 
igratiated herself into, the confidence of ‘the 
Howes on her first appearance in New York. 
That influence had spread ‘to Sir Henry Clinton, 
whose quick intelligence detected something more 
promising in the girl than a mere leader of 
fashion. By. degrees this astute general learned, 
he searcely knew how, the idea that had» fired 
her brain, though he could but guess jat the 
motives that prompted it. ’ 

With crafty people’ the’ best means of conceal- 
ment is perfect candor. Following the evil ‘in 
themselves, they cannot be induced to believe an 
honest truth. With wise and good men it is 





salways the road to success,. This the shrewd 
intellect of; Rhoda Clyde understood ; therefore 
she was frank with. those persons, in so far as 
she understood herself. At-any rate, these men 
saw in her a means of communication with the 
opposing army which might become. of great im- 
portance, Thus it happened that.old Nelse was 
allowed to pass the British lines unmolested, with 
his; small supply of rum and tobaceo, while he 
was received into the American camp through the 
equally complacent interest of Arnold. For the 
first time in her life, Rhoda had hinted at the 
thoughts that possessed her, when this man, with 
a rash love of adventure, came in disguise to the 
Wissahickon cabin. But she could scarcely de- 
termine with what spirit he had received the 
evil hint she had thrown out, and in her letters 
had not dared to allude to the subject, but with 
hér it grew and throve into a settled purpose. 
It came at last—the power that Rhoda Clyde had 
thirsted for.’ The British were swept from Phi- 
ladelphia. The new flag, with its thirteen stars 
and’ stripes, floated over Independence Hall, 
where Congress was once more assembled. 

Soon after this, as if to curse the girl and the 
man: she loved, with their own wishes, Arnold 
was made Military Governor of Philadelphia, 
and took up his honors with a spirit and dash 
that, better than anything else, bespoke the ar- 
rogant) meanness of a character in which the 
great bravery of a hero sought no better result 
than an imitation of the aristocratic habits he had 
pretended to scorn. ‘Was Rhoda Clyde satisfied 
with this, or had she over-estimated her strength 
when she.so ardently longed for an accession of 
power, that she could ohly share imperfectly and 
in’ secret? Was it: possible that a;nature like 
hers: should content itself with such husks as 
these? | What, after all, was a consciousness of 
‘secret influence, when the woman she hated with 
terrible loathing, received all the actual glory 
and homage of the lofty position Arnold had ob- 
tained ? 

Certainly the bitter curse of her own wishes 
was upon Rhoda ‘Clyde. f 

There is a noble house; still imposing as a resi- 
dence,’on the banks of the Schuylkill, which, in 
the days of the Revolution, must have been pala- 
‘tial in its positiog $id appointments. The view 
from ‘its'windows is unsurpassed in the neigh- 


‘borhiood of any city.’ Broad lawns slope to the 


rivér’s bank, and’ sweep from the front entrance 


"down to'a fine: wooded ‘level, with a rich green- 
‘ness that bespeaks great taste and care. In the 


Park, a few splendid’ forest trees, saplings, per- 
haps, when the house was erected, grace its de- 
cay with tender shadows. Out-houses for domes- 
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ties, dnd all Sp peereennioa ofa eltesnent: 
hold, ‘still speak ‘of former grandeur far superior 
4S eat ee oe 
Frey ct lived and’ died. 

"inthis house Benedict Arnold set up: hisilittte 
court, ind ‘established himself ‘with'a degree of 
splendor which was looked ‘upon’ with secret 
scorn by the proud tory’ families ‘that still/kept 
their homes in sullen’silence, and with regret: by 
his friends, while the gibes ‘and ‘sneers of his 
foes were frequent and terribly bitter, for the 
popularity his great heroism ‘had won with the 
army was more than ‘dutbalanced ‘by the hate 
and envy that his ‘supreme arrogance engen- 
dered. 

In those days the most prominent tories of the 
country were to be found‘in the Quaker City 
During the British occupation they had reigned 
triumphant there. It was like having the bright- 
est part of King George’s court in their midst: 
but now, when Congress had come back, and the 
city was under Federal rule, these people became 
haughtily quiescent, and: adapted themselves to 
the new order of things’all the more readily, be- 
cause the Military’ Governor, from ‘his ostenta- 
tious pride and former associations, was naturally 
thrown into their midst. "Wedded ‘to the daugh- 
ter of a prominent tory, herself‘a royalist to! the 
bottom of her heart, claiming intimate friend- 
ship with one of the brightest and most beautiful 
leaders in this wide aristocratic circle, how was 
it to be otherwise? 

To some degree, Arnold had “kept his: promise 
with ‘Rhoda Clyde, and made her his chosen 
friend ‘and counsellor’ in ‘all his: ambitious pro- 
jects, Her keen wit, ‘her! cool, plotting :fore- 
sight, the. passidnate devotion »with which. she 
threw herself: into his cause, to say nothing of 
the old love, which, for a time; seemed to’merge 
itself into ambition, was even more powerful 
with him than the ties which in most ‘cases 
would | have*dntagonized these two persons with 
permanent enemies. On the contrary, the first 
act of Arnold's official: life-wds to’ reriew: his old 
associations with the Kingsford family, and thus 
secure unquestionéd 'aceess ‘to the lady who, for 
the time at Jeast, presided there. -Thus, ‘at his 
own hearthstone, and with the woman whose in- 
te'lectual power over -him was supreme, Arnold 
commenced ‘his career, under worsethan tory 
influences. Is it wonderful, then, that this heuse 
on the banks of the Sehuylkill/should have: been 
thronged) with’ the ddherents of King Geonge, or 
that the very atmosphere this man breathed and 
loved’should have demoralizing ‘contagion in: it? 
Was it ‘strange, either, that the! duties: of this 
man should clash with the interests of his bosom 





friends, and this’ sting!them into secret enmity ? 
Or 'thatoliis own party, seeing him,thus sur- 
rounded, should : apieash eit and -indig.- 
mant ? : 

- This man ‘was brave intl question, even 
blindly rash / at ‘times ; [bnitsmever, in his most 
reckless charge on fortress ér: battle: field, had he 
‘so blindly rushed ‘upon :danger'as he was doing 
when he éstablished ‘his government’ in the very 
heart of an:arch enemy's camp. If-he-had loved 
the: breath of battle, more’ keenly still did he feel 
the -homage, the flattery and seeming devotion 
with which »these dasgerous friends surround- 
ed ‘him, from the very first. His vanity, 
coarse and strongas:his valor, was kept at fever 
heat by their -adulation ‘and/enticements. The 
cold looks of his friends in Congress, the sullen 
cilence of the: pépulace, ‘as he dashed by them in 
his gorgeously illuminated carriage, drawn by 
six'blood horses, ‘and followed by mounted out- 
riders in conspicuous livery, only brought a de- 
fiant smile to his lips, ora careless nod, if some 
partisan ‘hailed his'approach with a shout. 

There was' double danger ‘in all this display, 
hidden danger, that the haughty man never gave 
himself the trouble to'anticipate. That danger 
lay with Rhoda Clyde,;-who soon became dissatis- 
fied with the barren role of confidential friend to 
a man who had -b 80 pletely engrossed 
with his own greatness, that she seemed no longer 
necessary to thatvor him. 

Thus, while Arnold's ‘popularity ‘was ‘waning 
with the people, the ‘passionate interest this girl 
‘had felt in him ‘became slowly enzbittered ; .to 
this' was added a burning jealousy of the woman 
who shired his greatness ; and out of thatsprung 
@ vague idea, so terrible that it ‘took: place but 
slowly;:even inhériheatedibrain. But each new 
‘pang of ‘envy ,,each sting of! jealous wrath, acted 





‘mpom this ideayas heat .gives vénom to vipers. 


If ruin tame’ to this nian, 'the woman he had 
thafried ‘should’ share -it. » If supreme power, 
suchas ‘she had foreshadowed, fell upon him, 
that young creature would no'longer éxist.. In 
eithér case, her.own vengednee:dr | ambition 
would ‘be secured. 

Thé first dawn ‘of 'this awful thought came to 
Rhoda during’ a three-day’s féstival at Mount 


‘Pleasant, the stately miansion which ‘Arnold had 


chosen ‘ns ‘most nearly approaching the magnifi- 
icerice of a European palace, and;where -he had 
amade:preparations for receiving the French Min- 
ister, Monsieur Girard,; with the,splendor that 
Buropeat) kings;award-to the representatives of 
brother monarchs. 

These preparations were almost regal in their 
gumptuousness. The house, with all its display 
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f'French furniture and oriental draperies, was 
thrown open, from basement to ‘rovf, garianded 
with flowers.’ ‘Tt’ reverberated with ‘music that 
swept up from the grotmds— broad, néblegrounds, 
that sloped down to the Schuylkill in one Uirestion, 
and stretched away to the @éép,'green woods ‘in 
front. The rich grassof' the lawtis was''mowed 
to velvety sofiness, and whére tle elms and tha- 
ples cast their coolest shadows, garden-chairs 
were grouped, and “hoiqueting-tablés spread, 
gnow-white, among'the greenness. Between the 
housés and the vivér stood a ‘great drooping’ wil- 
low, and under it a fountain rose’ from’ a’ thick 
carpet of blooming ‘violets, itself «| témple of 
‘woven wild-flowéts, ‘from base to ‘apex, ‘that 
seemed to imbibe an exquisite freshness from a 
storm of water-drops that ‘shot up from it, and 
fell back, in’ a ‘bell-like ‘tinkle, soft ‘as‘the per- 
fume they mingled with. 

As the gorgeously-draped ' boats’ that came’ and 
went up and down the river, gave up their groups 
of men in uniform, with epaulettes on their shoul- 
ders, and delicately-laced ‘ruffies on their bosoms ; 
of ladies, gleaming with ‘satin, fluttering with 
lace, ‘anid all ‘aglow with “pleasure, they always 
turned away to this fountain, and saw, beaming 
with surprise, that the drops’ were ruby-tinted 
and amber-hued wine, that rained there from 
‘morning tonight, and many # brave officer seized 
one of the crystal cups from among the violets, 

‘and@ held' the ruddy drink to the’lips that smiled 
on him as"they' grew. redder from the bright 
draught. ; 

‘For’ three ‘days: this «revel went'on, and ‘each 
day the broad lawns were scattered with brilliant 
groups, some dan¢ing onthe crisp turf to strains 
of hidden music ; some conversing in the garden- 
chairs, and others roaming about and filling the 
air with that sweetest of all sounds, a high-bred 
woman’s laughter. , 

Among these groups, going from one. to an- 
other, now finding partners for the dancers, 
now sweeping across the lawn, and dealing out 
wine from the fountain, wenti:two ladies, the 
fairest of all that.gay crowd... In another direc- 
tion, walking’ proudly*by the: guest) this display 
was intended to ‘hondt, 'st¥dde’thé Stately host, 
wearing upon the shoulder’ of fis’ ‘blue and buff 
uniform one of three golden epaulettes, sent to 
Washington from France, ‘that'she might give 
them to the Honest ‘offiters éf' Wis'arihy. Wash- 
ington had‘awarded the first to Benedict Arnold, 
who wore this badge of his prowess, in the pre- 
sence of the Ambassador, with more just pride 
than most monarehs can feel for an inherited 
crown. 

The two ladies, so lovely, yet’so-unlike, were 





Arno}é’s' wife) and the girl who-had become her 
besom' friend, Rhoda Clyde ; the once ‘graceful, 
gay, fall of fresh, ‘beautiful life, flitting ‘from 
group to group, as’ birds ‘fly from one blossoming 
thicket to another, beaming with hospitality; the 
other'wildly brilliant, carrying a form of gayety 
wherever she went, or sitting alone under some 
embowering tree, and watching the fair ‘mis- 
ivess of the mansion ‘with sinister and gloomy 
yes; ‘like ‘a ‘serpent ‘hiding its venom ‘under 
flowers. 

‘On the last of’ those three nights the mansion 
and the river’ brokeout in a blaze of light. Every 
boat was illuminated upon the water, every tree 
bent under a fruitage of colored lights. The 
wine fountain shot a whirlwind of broken gems 
into the’air; each tree seemed to conceal its own 
military band. The farewell dance was a miracle 
of abounding joyousness. Then the moon went 
down, the lamps disappeared like a host of 
crushed jéwels,‘and a fleet of shadowy boats 
swept down the Schuylkill, bearing the gay 
crowd homeward. 

Among the last‘that left. the house that night 


‘was Rhoda Clyde, who came down from the 


house leaning upon 'the ‘arm of her host, who 
was so elated by the success of his entertain- 
ment, that he did not°#emark how silent she 
seemed, and how darkly her brow was clouded. 
‘* Good-night,”’ -he'said; ‘helping her into the 
boat. 
She did not answer him, but drew her cold 
hand from ‘his ‘clasp and:sat down, breathing 
hard through ‘hér smit téeth.’. Then it was that 
the terrible thought I have‘hinted at took growth 
in her goul.: i RGM k 
In bitter contrast with all this was a scene 


‘that took place at an old mansion in Morristown, 


so.soon after this, that it seemed marvelous that 
even hate and the must cruel injustice, could 
follow. in so short a time. Charges had been 
made against him before Congress; trivial charges, 
unworthy of investigation, unjustly reported, and 
that should be remembered by, just men when 
the treason of this man is‘mentioned ; a decision 
that placed Washington in’ a positién almost as 
cruel as the humiliation heaped,.upon a man he 
held in-generous favor-so long as -human friend- 
ship was possible. 

In that fine old mansion at Morristown, one 
day, all the principal generals of the army were 
assembled to witnégs the terrible humiliation im- 
posed by Congress on the hero of Quebec and 
Saratoga, 

In a large, ‘wainscotted toom, flobded with the 
crimson of a wood-fire, half burned out between 
two ponderous brass andirons, stood circle of 
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American officers in full-uniform, each;man with 
a sword, more or less used, by, his side... Stand- 
ing within the red light of the fire, stood an officer 
in ‘the prime of life, a broad+chested, tall man, 
on whose strong, stern features the fire-light 
quivered, fitfully. In. front.of him, witha look 
of pain in: his eyes, as if his. grand heart rejected 
the duty that enforced his speech, stood the com, 
mander-in-chief, He, hesitated, and ® faint 
quiver of sympathy stirred his: features, 'as Ar, 
nold drew the sword that had won the battle of 
Saratoga, and leaned upon it, as‘ if to relieve the 
pain of a wound Congress seemed to have for- 
gotten. 

Then Washington spoke, and, in words of gene- 
rous eulogy, of all that was grand in the man, 
rebuked him with absolute tenderness, that was, 
in fact, a reproach to these of his arch-enemies, 
who stood by to feast upon the proud man’sshame. 

That night Rhoda Clyde stood in the win- 
dow of a little summer::parlor in Mrs. Kings- 
ford’s dwelling, which overlooked the highway. 
She knew of the disgrace that was that day to be 
heaped upon Arnold, and ber soul was full of 
passionate sympathy, for, well she understood 
that the shame of this cruel reprimand would be 
worse than death to him. 

‘* He will come,” she, thought, searching the 
road with her burning eyes. ‘‘ His triumphs are 
for her, but now, when his.soul is writhing in 
his bosom, it will turn tome. Ah, I thought'so!’’ 

Rhoda -had scarcely time to reach the: steps, 
for she was too deeply.excited for restraint of 
any kind, when Arnold dashed ‘up.to the ‘door, 
and, leaping from his horse,'bad the ponderous 
knocker in his hand, when Rhoda. stood before 


him, pale, eager, and trembling under the stormy 
agitation. that shook her from head to foot. 

; Herismall band was almost. crushed in his, as 
he led her into the:nearest room. Once there, 
he turned his burning eyes on hers, and a bitter 
laugh broke from him. f 
4 You know-——you know !’’ 

-odff Yes, Lkmow., , But did -he—did Washington 
join in, with the rest?’ 

df Ne! #; thousand, times no! I wish he had, 
for then there would be. nothing, but gall in my 
heart ; as it ‘is, E-eould almost ery. with gratitude 
for his tenderness.’’,,,» 

“* Still, he did.it,”’ said Rhoda, fiercely, ‘and 
expects you to fight side by side with your das- 
tardly accusors, after flinging you at their feet.” 

**Does he?’’ hissed Arnold,through his shut teeth. 

Rhoda caught her breath: , This was the spirit 
of rebellion she had hoped for. 

‘It is not: in aman nature to forgive them, 
or him,” she said, more gently. 

‘If I could! There is ;worse yet, I tell you, 
Rhoda Clyde. ,.The:very. rabble I have given my 
blood for, join in with my fees: They pelted me 
with stones as I rode through the city, not an 
hour ago.’ 

*« With stones ?. You ?’’ 

* And followed me'with vile hooting.’’ 

Rhoda: held, his, burning hand, close, half 4 
minute, before she spoke. 

“+ Wait,” she said., ‘Revenge is best eaten 
cold. Washington is still your friend.” 

‘* Well, well !’’ 

4“ Ask him'to give,-you ‘the command of West 
Point,’ she whispered, 

; ‘(20 BE CONCLUDED. ) 
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Ou, my darling, listen to mé! 
Do not turn your face away! 
I will clasp your hand 0 tightly, 
Though you treat my. pleading lightly, | 
You mast hear me, you, must stay. 
Hear me, oh, my darling, hear me! 
For the great love you have tpurned 
Will not silent be, bat slowly 
It will tell you.feelings holy, 
It has by your teaching learne:'. 


You have seemed to me, your lovei;, 
Sitting at your feet the while, 

Pure and lovely as the dawning, 

As it ripens into morning, 
Welcomed by carth’s smile; 

And your tears, so few and holy, 
You have wept in silence sweet, 

Seemed to me like dew, delicious, 
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°Pidttiéndlike, and clear atid precious, 
' For'the purest rainbow meet. 


1 Mich ter let-mé Clasp your fingers; 
i}) eis! Ome mpre sord,/and you may go: 
This great love, that I still cherish, 
Ww not weaken, cannot perish, 
ut shall grow, and grow, and grow. 
TM the ehd somes, sweetly, calmly, 
rt Death will come, orisoon, oF late, 
_ It.will be my greatest pleasure, 
Ever bright to keep my treasure, 
Never tarnish it by hate. 


God in Heaven, look upon us, 
Us two, standing here to-night. 
Hear Thou my heart’s great petition: 
Work in her a deep contrition. 





Darling, you may go; gocd-night. 
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” i BY EMILY Ms aa 


First, this mani we pmi-saison costume 
of gray beige. The st 


only two and three-qua 
rather more than to ¢ sh. 

two side-plaited flouhige “th feet deep; plain 
polanaise, with three rows stitching on the 
edge, and a large pocket on the let 

is a wide silk sash out from the piece, (and not & 
ribbon,) which gommenoes at the sides, in the 
style now fashionable children’s costumes, 
and which loops. o draperies | of the polo- 
naise at the back. The pocket is ornamented 
with two, tows of ribbon, coat-shaped : sleeves; 
with.reyers, two small silk buttons on the outside 
of, the, onff).. The: entire front) of the Polonaise 
is trimmed with three rows of these small, silk 

Vou. LXX.—25 





buttons. Eighteen té wali ards of beige will 
be required for this postumig, * Can be bought at 
from twenty-five to fifty” cents per yard. 

Next is a peignoigporsimorning robe of either 
cashmere or flangél, ‘The ffont is trimmed at 


ech: side with’s plaiting! of the material, ior silk, 
having ai quilting df embroidered or pisin mus-- 
lin‘im the!centre ;. it is fastened tlown the‘front, 
with | tows! of: ribbon te. match. The sleeves, 
which areislightly open and rounded, set trim- 
med to mateh the front. ‘There is # pocket at 
the left side, also ornamented with’ plaiting, and 
rows te match, There.are three tucks ernamdnt- 
ing the back bresdths, which are piped with silk, 
to;match the nows ; this. is entirely optional. Ten 
to twelve yards of flannel, or seyen: yarda of cash- 
863 
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mere will be required; eight yards of ribbon for 
bows. An old evening silk skirt might be utilized 
for plaitings, bows, etc.; purchasing the flannel 
or cashmere to sorrespand. iM ge 

Next is a costume for a miss of ten to twelve | 
years. The dress is suitable to be made.in any 


wool material. / Ti 5 

mere, with kilt gs Ww 
blue ribbon, but it would look 
serge, bege, mohair, or any of th 
colored od agigiee The unde 

a gathered - ‘of the m 


The Polointisé battons down than tabi, 66 within 
about a quarter ofa! yard:of theedgé,; where it is 
cut off;ds may'bé seeit, and the plaited trimming 
begins, Bows of ribbor orndment the: skirt of 
polonaise, pocket, cuffs; awd one is added at the 
back of the waist. The plaiting may be either 
6f the same kind of material, only dark-blue, 
garnet, ‘olive-green, or any ‘pretty contrasting 
solid color, or, ns°was suggested ih the costunte 
above, an old silk skirt makes beautifel kilt’ plait- 
ings for trimmitig. 





Walking-dress for a little girl of three or four 
years, is of piqué, made in a polonaise, and 


piqué is quite # 

if preferred, it sean be made of serge, or 
merino, at a cdst. A broad sash is tied 
at the back.’ If made of white piqué, wear over 
a scarlet or dark-blue m 10 petticoat, allowing 
the depth af heth’ ct to show. Sash, 


_} of course, hfe 


Next is & paletot, for & boy of four to six 
years, of ee It is double- 


breasted; ‘ani the edge ‘bound with black velvet, 
or black mohair braid; pockets also bound t 
match. Collar of velvet; buttons of velvet, of 
bombazine. 
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‘We ‘give;‘néxt, a warm winter over-coat for a 
107, Walort Of Yan’ Ulster coat.) It’s) made of 


Aouad i of Xx 


innumerable pockets, stitched on with :the gew- 
ing-mackine. It may be trimmed, with real fur 
of any-description, or. with, the, imitation, Astra- 
chan. The cost is loose, at the back,nend com- 
fined at the waist by the belt. This is a boy’s 
pdgt. But it is now quite fashionable for little 
jgirla to wear water-proof and other coats of this 


i 
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rough; thick cloth, buttons at the side, and has 


<§ precise cut, only with fewer pockets. These 


coats ate considered very stylish, ei 
or girls, for-cold weather,“ 

We also\give two designs for chemise, and one 
or night-dress for tiie pitt wade de long-cloth 
nd Hamburg edging; These are in|the front of 

the number. \ / —m 

Also, in the) front\of the numbér,.a baby’s 
clask, mage of white serge, cloth, ¢ashmere, or 
mérino, and_either braided or unbraided with 
silk or wool. The@cloak fastens with @ double row 
of buttors, and & Spe, with 9 gypsy hood 
above. The My om the\eape is/done in but- 


ther for boys 
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MISs/ OF BIG HT-T0 TEN YEARS. 
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-W We ‘give, this month,’ as ‘particularly appro- { The diagrem, hy which. to, gut; it. out, is given 
‘priate; 'a/ pattern; with “diagram, of .« Paletot for } below.:: Gut:8 paper — of the:right size, 
“tf Miss“of from eight’ to ‘ten years! of ager: This } (the sizes are markedsimmimehes on each piece, ) 
“pretty effair‘enn be madeof poplin; oridishmese, and try it on, r 
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No. 1. Haury or rront. : “No. 4. Hay or sieeve. 
No. 2. Har or Back. No.6, Har or couiar. 
No. 8. HAtyr oF sip BACK. This is a very pretty paletot. 
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KNITTED SLEEVES. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Materials for a pair: 5 oz sin 
of any dark color; four steel pi 

Cast on 120 stitches on thr 
each pin. rey? 

Ist Round: Knit two, purl tw@ 

Repeat this round fifty-nine ti 

61st to 70th Rounds: Plain 

71st to 80th Rounds: Knit ire, pe two a 
ternately. $y 

8lst to 90th Rounds: Plain kisitting: 

1st to 100th Rounds : ‘Minit t#o, pete 
ternately. 

101st to 226th Rounds: Plath Muiiting, 
the exception of the seat for bask of” 
which is made in every! ‘ 
a stitch at the back instead of fr 
and the decrease, which is made by Knit 
together (that is, after Working two 
the seam, you knit the ttird and 1 
together, and knit ne third and 








‘e 


the seam at the finish of the 


: is made in the 107th, 115th, 128d, 
th, 155th, 168d, and 171st 


“a ral 
t pla rounds between. 
er decreasing two on each 


ine t wethér three times more 


. is ‘Plain knitting. 
“The same as 179th round. 

nds Plain knitting. 

@ as 179th round. 

t Plain knitting. 
‘ganie as 179th round. 

': Plain knitting. 

Roads: Knit two, purl two. 


deere to correspond. Sew on 
both sleeves. This strap is 
, 28 shown in No. 1. 
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KNITTED SHAWL. 


or, 


BY MRS. JANE WRAVER. 


We have had so many/inquiriés jn opr work- 
table columns for knitted shawls of a simple pat- 
tern in wools, that we think this will be accept- 
able to many of our subscribers. It is knitted in 
stripes of two colors, in fine wool. There are two 
or three, quatities of the Scotch yarn, and .the 
coarser kinds are not so suitable for the shawl ; 
the superfine should be selects?! There are 
thirteen stripes in the shawl, eacli five inches 
wide; seven stripes ate plain knitted, six of 
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them are vandyked: For these use No. 8 needles, 
and cast on 40 stitches. 

Ist Row—Knit 12, slip 1, knit 2 together, 
draw thé slipped stitch over the knitted ; knit 12, 
make a stitch by knitting one on the wool before 
the next stitch; knit the next stitch, and. make 
one between it and the following; knit 12. 

2d Row—Plain knitting, repeat these two 
rows throughout. The fringe is made of balls, in 
two shades, to match the shawl. 
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FLANNEL SKIRT. 


BY MBS. SANS WEAVER. 


White flannel, ornainediigd. es of 
chine stitching, in either silk or. ee 


=e or a diamond pattern worked in 





KNITTED UNDER- CaP. FO OW ELDERLY LADIES. 


BY MES. JANE “WEAVER. 


7, ui : ? woe lycris Yo } 


Marerrats, ete.—Brown single *Berlin wool 
and fine steel pins. “Cast on 8' stitches, dlose 
into @ cirele, ard knit as follows :—Ist round : 
Plain. 2nd round; Alternately cotton forward 
and knit 1. -8rd round::'Knitted.. Every round 
with an uneven number is knitted-plain. 4th 
‘round : ‘Cotton’ forward, koit’2: The 6, 8; 10, 
12, 14; 16, 18; 20, 22, 24;'an26 rounds; ‘like 
the 4th, increasing by 1 stiteh in every round. 





From the 27th to the 42nd rounds, inclusive, knit 
without ‘imcrease or déerense; then leave 30 
stitches for the back of ‘thé cap, and knit to and 
fro along the’ rémaining 82 stitches, 86 rows to 
appear knitted on the right side. Then’ take up 
the side stitches ‘dnd! ‘knit 6 rounds ‘in # ribbed 

pattern (knit 2, purl 2) for the outside edge ot 
Sahias cap. Cast off'and fasten the wool. 
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CHRET-WARMER, 


BYE MBSWS ANE WRAVER: 


eer GREF 


oe ae eae 
Mareriars—A quarter of a pound of single 
scarlet Berlin wool; three pins, No. 10 (bell- 
gauge). Rigi) 
Cast on twenty-three stitches. The entire work 
consists of plain knitting, worked in rows back- 
wards and forwards. For the increase, knit the 
first and last stitch of each alternate row atthe 
back and front, until you have wo: thirty- 
two rows. Wied 8 
Now work twenty-eight rows without increase, 
Now work eight rows, decreasing on each side | 
in each alternate row, by knitting two sti¢heeto- 
SOT, 
; Work fourteen rows, without decrease, ©): 
You, bave now reached \as:'far' ad ithe throat ; 
knit off, the sides separately..This (is done by! 
knit-ing twelve stitehes on one. side| then leaving 
the remaining stitches on 'the:left pinj;and knit+, 
ting off. the twelve stitches with the third.pin; 
upon these; twelve. stitches, knit, ten rows, .de+; 


4 





eaeh alternate row. The outer edge is kept 
ight ; cast off. 
> Work alljthe stitches on the second pin, and, 
in the next, knit twelve stitches, and knit them 
off with the third pin, as described for first side. 
When the second side is finished, cast off. Pick 
up the stitches on the top, and knit them off 
with those of the middle. 
~ At the © ner of the button-hole side, pick 
up three-stitches in one (see design). Knit four 
plain tows across the top. 
5th Row: Knit two, make one, knit two to- 
er. eaten ie svi he 
a pe Rows: Plain knitting; cast off. A 
stting is run through the row of! holes atthe top. 
| For:the side straps, pick up’ the stitches of the 
sides of ‘the twénty-eight plain rows. Knit in 
nows, backwards: and forwards, decreasing ™ 
every alternate rew by {knitting ‘two. together 
the: beginning and.,end of the: row. Sew @ 





creasing at the throat by knitting two together in 
870 


strings ta the end of the strap. 








TABLE-COVER OF JAVA CANVAS. 


1 BY MBS. JAN BOWE AVE R; 


We give the detail below, It may ‘be wethed in ; and black Andalusian. wool, The fringe is. knot- 
cotton or wool of the ingraiti’ colors, on white or } ted through the-hem, and is composed of equal 
coru canvas, The design looks well.in scarlet} parts of the,two salons used.in,the seid 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL © 


“ Perersoxn” ror 1877.—We 


OB AT, ek 
FES ae eyed 


1 attention to 


» Ove Repvucri0Ns. To —We offer, for 1877, it will be 
seen, } with an extra copy of the maga- 


sine for & premium, to the person who gets up the club 


pectus for 1877, to be found on the last page of bapa We do this to.oblige those who do not want an engraving. 


We claim, there, that this Magasing is both better and che 

than any periodical of its kind. |Our enormous eitition, ei- 
srang ano any tt So SS 
offer “ Peterson” at these unpregedently low rates; for we 
find, by experience, that a small profit on. ‘a large circula- 
tion is more remunerative than @ large profiton « small 
one. # ‘ 
It will be seen that the prices for the large clubs are reduced 
to meet the times. Asa rule, one subscriber-less, at the same 
price, secures the same premiumsas this year; and one more 
subscriber, at the lower price, Thus, for seven subscribers, 
at $1.57 each, ($11.00 in all,) wosend an extra copy and a 
“ Cornwallis,” as premiums: heretofore it bas taken eight, 
at $1.57, ($12.50 in all.) Or for $1.60 each, (0.00 in all,) we 
send six copies, with both an extra copy and an engraving, 
as premiums: heretofore it required $1.70 each, ($8.50) for 
fivestibscribers. We serid eight copics at $1.50 each, ($12.00,) 
and an extra copy for premium: heretofore it! tddk 'tén 
copies, at $1.50, ($15.00 in’ all,) to earn the same premium. 
We inake these reductions in order to stimulate the getting 
up of large clubs; © * 

In ‘the meantime, Gd piaanntas iii pads aia 
in 1877, as announced in the Prospectus: more- reading 
given, more embellishments, sts. ete., 80 a8 to make ft bet- 
ter worthy of patronage than ever. The novels and stories 
for next year will be particularly fine. Ane ern 
fashion-plates, they will be unrivaled. e flex ji er 

NoW 18 THE TIME TO GET UP CLUBS, rorybody will wab- 
scribe for “ Peterson,” if its merits ate fairly presented. 
The best way to present these merits is to exhibit # number, | 
We invite comparison. Be the first iu the field. es A a 
will be sent, gratis, if written for. ‘: 

— 

Lapres, In Taz Morntna, at home, now wear the hair in. 
a large net made of silk braid, and ornamented with two 
bows, one at the top of the head, the other toward the. 
bottom of the net, so as to-confine the hair as a Louis XV. 
catogan; hence the name “Catogan nets.” This style of 
hair-dressing obviates the Seat bed 
bale, ey aoe et ; 

nares 

Two Enoravinas Fou A aly will be 
our new Prospectus, that when persons get eee 
become entitled to am extra'copy of the 
have, instead of it, ay prefer, to afigar proliion om 
gravings for 1877, or the“ Cornwallts,” gad nay fhamer owe; 
or Coa eg aa ot one eee ae Re 





Worrn Turice Irs Prics.—A lady writes, “I can't do 
without ‘Peterson.’ It is worth thtice its price. Its stories 
are the best, its fashions the most’ beantiful, and its steel 
engravings unrivaled. I enclose two dollars, to renew my 
subscription.” 


‘We will still send, however, if desired, both an extra copy 
and our engraving, (as we did for 1876,) for a club of five 
and $8.50. Also, for $12.50, we will send eight copies and 
both an extra copy and the premium engraving. But, if 
both these premiums are desired, the best plan will be to 
get six at $1.60, ($9.60 in all,) or seven at $1.57, ($11.00 in 
all,) or nine at $1.50, ($13.50 in all.) Either of these clubs 
is much cheaper than those of 1876. For instance, we offer, 
‘Yor 1877, both an extra copy and the “Cornwallis,” for a 
club of six, ($9.60.) For this year, it took $10.20, (six at $1.70 
@ach) to carn the same premiums. So of the other and the 
larger clubs. ‘ 


Genanroms ry Wierar.—A subscriber asks us, “ What is 
the best way to keep geraniums during winter, without a 
green-house?” We answer, to take them up at the end of 
October, and cut most of the brancies off, and to trim the 
long roots. Have ready a common brown earthen pan, with 
plenty of broken flowertpotat thé bottom, to make a tho- 
rough drainage. , Fill, this with a mixture of mould and 
sand, and plant the geraniums in it as close together as 
possible: ‘After well » Place the pari in a partially 
dark place. The geraniums will only require watering about 
twice during the winter. In the spring, about the begin- 
‘ning of April, (depending something on how far north or 
‘south yom live,) they must be taken up and potted sepe- 
rately, and kept in a pit, or in a warm room. The shoots 
which they make during the winter will form nice cuttings 
“it paieod under a” hand-glass. 

c con fa the sinsaet universal food for children in 

and is considered one reason why they are s 
healthy. It is good, also, for nervous people, especially for 
delicate women, and for dyspeptics. It is exceedingly 
nourishing. The Scotch peasantry, who live chiefly on it, 
are the strongest 'in the world. It can be eaten with syrup 
find ater as hasty-podding, or with oream and sugar, like 
Tice. “It is especially guod for yoting mothers, upon who 
nervous forces "too great a demand has been made. (at- 
meal requires to be cooked slowly, and the water shou’ be 
boiling hot when it is stirred in.. 


“ Tr Inremests a."-h, lady wats 0 club, already, for 
1877, and says: “I have doubled my list, as you see, since 
)-last year,. The truth is, that everybody says it combines 

re merits than any other? fashions, stories, steel en- 

work-table patterns, flower-garden, etc., etc. Other 

de fk ne Peterson's 
interests all; aude et 2s vin dninpang 


Tus Inpian eipiin Aledacigdivpionen for this num- 
ber, is after an East Indian design, and hence its name. 
No other magazine gives these costly and elegant patterns. 
We publish this one, in the present number, in order that 
ladies may have time to work it before Christmas, as the 
slipper will makes charming present for that occasien. 


oe 


'Oum Coronep Sree. Fashton Prares cost ten thousand 
dollars, every year, more than if they were lithograph«(, 
as in other magazines. “But our motto is to give the best, 





no matter what it costs. 
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‘to carn both un extra copy and! an engraving for framing. 
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Our Premium Encravine ror 1877.--It is our custom, 
as our old subscribers know, to engrave,every. year, a large- 
sized steel plate, for framing, at a cost of from one to two 
thousand dollars, as a premium for getting up certain of our 
dubs. Many persons, we’ find, prefer such a premium, 
even to an extra! copy of the magazine; while others wish 


The plate for next year: will be the most costly, and we 
think, alsd, the best we have ever engraved. . The. subject, 
is the “ Surrender‘of Cornwallis.” The engraving is of the 
sme size as.* Washington's: Adieu to His) Generals,” (27 
inches by 20,) and'‘isa match-picture to that, the most popular 
we have hitherto published. “The Surrender of Corn- 
wallis” contains portraits of Washington, Rochambeau, 
Lincoln, O'Hara, Lauzun, Knox, etc., etc. As a work of 
art, it is unrivaled. Historical pictures are the highest in 
rank, and this is one of the best ever painted. It won the 
medal in the Paris Salon of 1875. No household in America 
should be withoutit,. The easiest way to secure it is to get up 
a club for“ Peterson” for 1877. 


Tae Most SryiisH SHors for evening wear are made of 
pale-blue or ‘pearl-gray kid; they are cut open in front, 
and the kid beel is covered with either gold or silver, very 
finely worked. The stockings always match the shoes. 
Pale-blue and pink shoes can be worn with white dresses, 
but, in our opinion, the best of all shoes are the black satin 
ones, made with bars across the instep, end worn with 
black open-worked silk stockings. Buckles are often worn 
on evening shoes, particularly ‘those made of Rhine crystal, 
of coral, and of turquoises, the buckles ‘being of fancy 
shape, and ‘the shoes either light-colored faille or black 
satin. 


Measures, erc., rv tHe Brste.—A day's journey was 
thirty-three and oné-fifth miles. A Sabbath-day’s journey 
was about an English mile.“ A cubit ts twenty-two inches, 
tearly. A shekel of silver was about fifty cents. ‘A shekel 
of gold was $8.09. A talent of silver was $538.32. ‘A talent 
of gold was $13,809. A piece of silver, ora penny, was thir- 
teen cents. A mite was leds than a quarter of a cent. 


WarstBanns AND SASHES, hate oh gros-grain, again are 
coming into favor, and they are always fastened with a 
buckle; the bands, which are very narrow, are worn above 
pte gael leone buckle in 
Bhine crystal. 

“No Orner Lapr’s Book has such contributors as Mrs. 
Ann §, Stephens, Frank Lee Benedict, Mra. F. Hodgson 
Burnett, Marietta Holley, the author of “Josiah Allen's 
Wife,” etc., etc... The stories in “ Peterson” are conceded to 
be the best. . ) 

How to Dress Wet, is, what everybody should know, 
No lady can know. how to dress well, unless she takes 
“Peterson,” now universally acknowledged to be the su- 
preme authority in matters of fashion and taste. 


STOOKINGs ARE very varied. But in every case they 
should match the toilet worn at the time. Stripes going 
across the leg are ‘again in favor, the perpendicular lines 
being sitaatitsen Miles eas c 


Save a Dortar by ditch to “Peterson.” Other 
lady's books charge three, or four dollars, for what, on the 
whole, is greatly inferior. 


ga 
Otp-Fasntoxed Apnons, with braces, are becoming popu- 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Daniel Deronda, By George Eliot. 2 vols., 12mo.. New: Fork : 
Harper 4 Bros.—On the whole, this’ novel is unsatisfactory. 
Such, at least, is the opinion of the best English critics. 
An enthusiastic reviewer, in New York, has, indeed, com- 
pared George Eliot to Shakspeare, placing her above all 
other English writers, since his time, whether in prose or 
in poetry. He. even’ defends the unsatisfactory character 
of the present story, by saying that Shakspeare’s dramas, 
as arule,end unéatisfactorily, also. We would be the last 
to deny the genius of George Eliot. But extravagant praise 
does more harm than good. The critics, who make these 
wild assertions, are generally little better than mere book- 
worms, with small knowledge of human nature, and hardly 
any at all of life: they live.in a purely literary sect, till their 
taste becomes meretricious: and they are the very lust people 
to be able to predict what will live, because they are the 
last to recognize the broad humanity without which no 
book can survive. They are the critics, fur example, who 
put Hawthorne before Scott. In spite of its many high 
qualities,“ Daniel: Doronda,” we fear, will be one of the 
least permanently successful of George Eliot's novels. 

The Dord of Rochefort.’ By Mrs: O. A, Warfield. 1 vol., 
12 mo. Philada':'T.'B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is a new 
novel, from the pen of the authoréss'of“ The Household of 
Bouverie,” a work which, when it first appeared, made a very 
great sensation, and which; since then, has passed through 
several editions. Dr. BR. Shelton Mackenzie, the veteran 
critic, pronounces the present story one of the best pro- 
duced during the last twenty years, * Driginality of de- 
sign,” hesays, “ perfectness of ti t 
drawing, clever construction of plot. and good local coloring, 
are its leading features.” We quote this opinion, and give 
its authority, because we have not yet had time to read the 
beok for ourselves. The story. includes some powerful 
scenes in Paris, during the Reign of Terror, and virtually 
closes with the fall of Robespietre. | Among the characters 
is the celebrated Count of Cagliostro. ‘The volume is hand: 
somely printed, on thick papér, with clear type, and is 
bound with taste: 

Phebe Junior. By Mra. Oliphant. 1 vol.,8vo. New York: 
American News Company.—We have here some of our old 
friends again, whom we knew first in “Salem Chapel,” 
etc., etc. Mrs, Oliphant, like Anthony Trollope, bas this 
peculiarity of introducing and re-introducing, in successive 
novels, her more favorite characters; and it -is a practice 
which, ifnot carried too far, has much to recommend "it. 
The present riovel is hardly one of this writer's best ; but it 
is very much better than most recent fictions. 

Zeriah Throop's Experiment. By Mrs. A.T. Whitney. 1 vol. 
16 mo. Boston: Loring.—There is no American writer, who, 
in’ her pecnliar ‘line, excels, or even rivals, Mrs. Whitney. 
Nor does éven’ English Ifteratire furnish anything, in its 
way, better than “The Gayworthys,” or “ Hitherto.” The 
present story, though not so good as the two novels just 
named; is very charmingly told. The edition is a cheap 
one, in harmony with the times, 

California Notes. By Charles B. Terrill. 1 vol.,24mo. San 
Francisco: Edward Bosqui & Co.—This is the first of a series 
of volumes on California, and will be found useful alike to 
the tourist and the resident. San Francisco, the gold mincs, 
the Yosemite, etc., are among the subjects discussed. 

Snowed Up.‘ By Harry Castleman. 1 vol.,16 mo. Philada. : 
Porter & Coates.—A book for young people, one of the 
“Frank Nelson Series.” It is well written, and freely illus- 
trated. The author, is already favorably known for his 
“ Gunbdat Series,” and “Rocky Mountain Series.” 

The Countess of Rudolstodt, By George Band. 1 vol,, 8.vo. 
Philada.: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is the conclusion 








lar. They give quite a piquant air to the wearer, if she is 
young, and especially if sho is pretty. 





of “Consuelo.” Together, the two books make one of the 
b est stories ever written, and quite the best of George Sand. 
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“OUR ARM-CHATR.: 

Witav Tue Newsrarens Sa¥.i—If you are canvassing for 
a club, it will be as weil to show your friends what is said 
of Peterson,” especially b+ the newspapers. Editors, asa 
rule, see all the magewines,and therefore, when they diss 
¢riminate in favor of one, it is real praise. Says the War- 
saw (N. ¥.) Démobrat,:in noticing our last umber, “it 
combines more, and fora less. price; than ay otber, end 


is therefore the teagazins' for the times,” Bays the | Dover 


(N.' H.) Enquirer: “(Good as the stories have always been 
in ‘Peterson,’ they seem to us, this year; better than evdr."» 
The Menroe (La.) Intelligencer says: “ Its fashions aloné 
are worth the subscription price.” Gays the Foreston(IiL) 
Herald, “ We do not see how any lady can do without this 
magazine.” Says the Lyna (Muss.)' Reporter, “No maga- 
sine of its class sustains its high reputation better.” Says 
the Lawrenceville(IiL) Herald: “Phe colored steel fashion~ 
plates are especially beautiful.”. The Bdgerton ( Wis.) In- 
dependent says: “ Noted for its fine steel engravings, them- 
selves worth the price of subscription.” ‘Says: the Valley 
(Pa.) Record: “The fashion plates are superb; ‘ Peterdon’: 
gets better and be'ter : and it always keeps its; promises.” The’ 
Lapeer (Mich.) Democrat, says, . The best ladies’ journal of 
the day: it ix foolish for others to-attempt to compete with 
it.” The Lake Mills (Iowa) Herald says, “The best as well, 
as cheapest ladies’ magazine.” We reesive scores of simi- 
lar notices, every month, but these are sufficient. to show 
what is said of “ Peterson.” Now getup your clubs, 


AbvVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magadgine at reasonable 
prices. “ Petersoh™ has had, for twenty yedrs, in average 
cireulation, greater and longer continued! than why in the 
world. It goes to syery county, village, and Cross-roads, 
and is therefore the best adv ing medfum in the United 
States. Address Pererson’s MudAarve, 306 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for oo éte., ete. 


Back Murnane on euze, Ninian anelien be supplied 
by the publisher. If ‘lealers say they cannot get them, 
it is because they will not..take the trouble to order them. 
In such cases, Riceignrsinss we will furnish them, pest- 
age free. 


Att. Laptes tndorse thé use 0s it Laird's “ Bloom of Youth” 
as the best Toilet preparation fur preserving the skin and 
beautifying the complexion. Sold at all Druggiats, 








MOTHEBS’ DEPARTMENT. 
BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, m. D. 


No, XI.—AccipEnts, erc.—Cont1NvED. 

Tn concluding my remarks in reference to. injuries, re- 
ceived in the fleshy part of the thumb, or hand. especially, 
from splints or.other substances, which.are, followed by, in- 
tense swelling and inflammation of an erysipelatous charac- 
ter, arising, perhaps, from the wounding of the lymphatics 
of the part, as manifested by red or inflamed lines or streaks 
extending up the fore-arm, and even involving the glands 
in the arm-pit, I deem it advisable to say to the mother, 
or family physician, that such cases are most successfully 
treated by a coding physi of ‘Rochelle or Epsom salts, 
pairiting the entire inflamed part with tincture of iodine, 
then covering it with a poultice of elm and ‘flaxseed, and 
encircling the arm with ‘& strip of blistering plaster, two 
inches wide, immediately above the active inflammation, 
The iddine must be repeated at least once in twenty-four 
hours, and thé poultice kept mojst, The further progress 
of the disease is invariably arrested. 

‘Forticn Bopres 1x tHE Nasa Cavrrine,—Children same- 
times ate prone toa foolish habit of pushing up the nose such 
substances as peas, grains of corn, cherry-stones, pellets of 





pepper, etc.  aianentouiing-thaner er iter i. 
low such introduction, which arrests th 
Prompt measured trust be resorted to by her, which, if not 





“ earpick . 

A pinch of snuff, or amy substance that will cause sneezing, 
may first be resdrted: te, and. will.often:cause the expuision 
of the foreign body, eapécially if the. epposite nostril is com- 
pressed during the ect.of sneezing, so a3: to cause the main 
expuisive fotce to pass through the closed<apstril, If this 
fails, let the mother close the opposite nostril by pressure of 
her fingers, and then applying her mouth to that of the 
child’s, blow with force;aud the current of air thus pro- 
duced, and confined to the one nostril, will often dislodge 
the body. 

‘Any grain.or seed will goon swell, excite inflammation, 
and beeonie impatted. Hence the importance of prompt 
removal. Mothers should not attempt their remedy by any 
iustrument, as 4 large observation only shows that the sub- 
stance is almost invariably pushed further:back, giving the 
surgeon increased t.ouble, 

Foreien Bopres in THE EaR.—Similar substances to those 
placed in the nostrils, are. often inserted into the ear, 
by children at play, or in solitary habit. And it is astonish- 
ing how perverse children addicted to the habit ofttime be- 
come, Persuasion and the rod alike fail, at. least for a time, 
and the child abandons the habit, at length, voluntarily. 

Beans, peas, grains of corn, cherry-stones, and, the like, 
can generally be washed out by the mother, if she possess 
@ good four or six-ounce syringe, with a long nozzle—the 
ear being gently pulled upward, backward, and sligh’y for- 
ward, in order to straighten the tube, by a third person, be 
fore the contents of the syringe is discharged into the ear, 
Tepid water may be used for the removal of small bodies, 
and those not affected by water. It is apparent, however, 
that any ‘Prolonged effort to remove grains or seeds by the 
use of the syringe and +. Would be highly inju- 
dicious, as they. would, pag ae vy moisture, soon swell, 
end render abstraction still.more difficult when the physi- 
cian, or surgeon was called. He alone gan remove them, 
with a little, instrument known as the | “ ear-pick. * Insects, 
however, the mother ¢an generally very readily dislodge 
from the ear, with the aid of the syringe, used as above 
Pecommended, or déstroy’thém by filling the external ear 
with tepid olive or! #weet ‘dil, or Warm wutér; into which & 
little spirits of camphor Kas ‘been poured. Slight deafness 
frequeritly. oecurs in ‘éhildren, from accumulations of 
wax; and whenever the child complains of its ears being 
“stopped,” the mother should examine the ear, pulling it 
catwards, and backwards, and upwards, if a strong light, 
and sytinge tlie eat with watm water, to which soap and 
alittle ether have Geen added, or simply a little baking- 
soda, which will assist in dissolving and removing the wax, 
Often, however, the little instrument above mentioned i# 
the better and more prompt means of relief. If the ear 
tube is tetider t the totich, @ Hittle wari Water, latidanum, 
and éugar-of-lead, niay be tséd t soothé the irritation. 





ETIQUETTE, MANNERS, Erc. 


Goon MANNERS are the unspoken language of good n& 
ture and kindly feeling. _ Every nation, has_a few little con- 
ventionalities, peculiar to itself, and which all well-bred 
people should follow; but in the abstract, good manners are 
only the flowering-out. of those benevolent affections, which 
have their,roots deep-in the human heart. Love, sympathy 
and tenderness are intrinsically graceful, gentle and cour- 
teous, and, did they always reign within us,we should have no 
need to study rules of politeness, Itis the selfishness which, 
in some form or other, clings so closely to most of us. that 
makes us rude, uncourteous and ill-maanered. The more 








THE FLOWER-GAEDEN.-- 
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deeply it \is.engraven on the heart, the more palpably will 
ithe written in the demeanor. The little sacrifices can, 
tinvally made, from kind feeling and good-will, have quite 


window-casings will stop many little crevices; and a strip 
of paper pasted over the sashes, and all cracks too large to 
be. stopped with paint, will be effectual. Of course your 
sash must be glazed well, and the putty must,not be allowed 


they, to became, loose, and fall off in patches here;and there. Jf 


dtructure will soon arise. ‘The toot planted and nurtared, 
the flowers will blossom of themselves! ‘“How'to lay this 
foundation, and ‘to plant ‘this root, isa problem which de- 
serves careful’ study. Selfishiness cannot’ be eradicated by 
amere effort ‘of the will, nor bénevolent tmpulses be im- 
planted’by’a single determination. Slowly and gradually, 
ifat all, must the work progress. Perhaps the best practi- 
al means to eiaploy, is the constant practice of self- 
denial in little things. To give upa comfortable seat, or an 
hour's pleasure; to answer a bitter remark with a pleasant 
and clieery word; to extend a hearty’ welcome or.an en- 
couraging sympathy to those who need them; to pay respect 
to the aged, to help the feeble, to take a cordial interest in 
others, even ‘when burdenéd with our own cares, are all 
little things, and each may, at times; require more effort 
than the result seems to warrant; but they constitute much of 
the happiness of life, and, if persevered in, they will con- 
quer selfish indulgence, and gradually the effort will 
merge into an impulse, which it will be our delight to 


ldren, especially, should be trained to make small 
merifices for the comfort of others, continually and. cheer- 
fully. This may be done by éareful and judicious parents, 
without any harsh! or compulsory ‘measures, espécialty if 
they themselves set the example. A habit thus acquired in 
early life is invaluablé, arid the good manners whieh flow 
naturally and gracefully from such a sotrce, are 56 attrac- 
tive and winning; that none can resist their genial influ- 
ance, t ' ' 





THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 
BY EBEN. E,. REXFORD. 

‘Protecting Rosts anp TenpeR SuxvBs.— When settled 
winter begins to make its uppeatance, all the. ‘tender roses 
and shrubs should be laid down and covered with sods, I 
find sods thueh ‘betterthan anything ¢lse Levertried. They 
do'not bruisé the wood, and mico will ‘not work among 
them. Covered in ‘this way, I have wintered tender noi 
sette China roses! Flowering almonds, wistarias,and many 
Kinds of shrubs and vines, which stand our winters quite 
well without any covering, 40’ ‘so much better for a little 
Protection, that it ig well worth while to take the trouble 
to give it to them, : 

Geraniums, that have been used as bedding plants, can be 
wintered over,if taken up before hard, frosts, and, the most 


\.guite ary. Pansies should, have, a good 
leaves or straw, Japan lilies, and dicentra, 
havea lot of manure thrown around 


garth, which, a 

ering of 
orbleeding 
their roots. This is not absolutely necessary, but it answers 
the two-fold purpose of protection and food. ‘ 


Hovse-PLants.—Persons having plants to winter in the 
house should take'tare to see that there is ie nhaics for 
frost to\get in.’ (There are apt to be Hittle cracks about the 
Window-frame, and between the sashés, and it reqaires but 
small place for the-cold to créep in at, on & kéon Winter 
night, to kill al your’platits, or’ at “Teast ‘to spol them for 
the season, A good; thick coat or two of paint dvéer the 





your plants are/on, a stand, or table, with, castors, it is an 


,$ easy matter te wheel them out a little way from the win- 


dow, A. thick paper ourtain, which can be, let down at 
night, afforda a great deal, .of protection against frost, if 
you can have a close wooden shutter, which will fit the 
outside of the window snugly, and the doors are tolerably 
close and snug in their frames. I think most plants can be 
wintered well without any extra precautions of keeping 
fire, But it would be better to put in a big chunk of wood 
on going to bed, or some extra coal, than to run any risk. 
Most Hiotses are made so close that but little cold can get 
in. sround the doors and windows. In houses not built 
after this pattern, newspapers thrown over the plants, and 
pinned about them, will keep off frost very well. 





DINNER-PARTIES. 

DisNeER For Front Persons.—A lady asks us for a bill of 
fare, where there is company at dinner; and something nice, 
yet not too expensive, is desired. We give one, accord- 
ingly: : 

Vermicelli ‘Soup, 
Boiled Cod, with Oyster Sauce. 
Boiled Potatoes. 
Roast Loin of Beef. 
Broiled Sweet Potatoes. 
Chicken Stewed a’ la Creole, 
Lobster’ Salad. 
Pancakes with Peaches. 

Chicken a ta’ Oreote Cat up two large chickens; put the 
pieces in‘a sance-pan with butter; fry them. When brown, 
take most of the butter off; add two chopped onions; fry 
again to-cook the-onions. Take the skin and seeds out of 
eight tomatoes: cut and put them with the chicken, to- 
gether, with half\a green pepper chopped fine, a t pful 
of thick, brown gravy, and the same quantity of beef broth, 
Season well: Let the whole boil: slowly for half an hour, 
and serve With plain boiled rice in a sepatate dish. 

For Puncakes! with Peaches—Make a batter with four 
ounées Of flor, two ounces of bugury two ounces of melted 
butter, three eggsand their yolks. Mix well. Put some butter 
ina frying-pan, and fry them on both sides, of a light-brown 
color. Put them.on.the table, spread some stewed peaches 
on them, then roll them., Put some fine sugar over them, and 
glaze them with a red-hot “salamander,” which is simply a 
round, flat piece of iron fixed to an iron handle. With.the 
round piece, heated red-hot, you glaze the surface of any 
dish, after dredging it with sugar or bread-crumbs, If no 
“salamander” is at hand, a kitchen-shovel may be used, the 
broad end being made red-hot. 

This bill of faro is one prepared by Monsieur Delice, one 
of the most famous of our French cooks, It is simple, 
yet perfect. 








| HOUSEKEEPING DEPARTKENT. 

Your Campers, etc.—The affinity of carpets for dirt, is 
yeally remarkable. ‘It may be safely assumed that every 
carpet which has lain upon a fldor during the summer 
months is dangerously dirty, and that without reference to 
the question whether or not the room in which it lies has 
been used. Every carpet in the house should be taken up 
and beaten, once a year, until no dust remains in it. The 
task is a sore one for unaided women’s hands, byt civiliza- 
tion ‘has come to their aid with carpet-beating machinery, 
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which does the work better than any hand-applied switches ; 
can doit; atid the beginning of wise house-cleaning ‘now, is 
the delivery of all the cafpets to te messengers of the'ma- 
chine ownérs, where euch can behdd. § >” 

‘Blankets, atid ‘bed-quilts and tera 
s0ns are still unwise’enough to use the quilt ‘and comfort< 
ers, instead of the’ more ‘healthful blankets, sHotild be sent 
to the wash-tubs at once, whether they seem to be sdiled or 
not. If they have been used, they have taken upon them- 
selves the exhalations of the human bodies that have slept 
under them, end they need the purification ’of susp, water; 
and sunlight, — 





~ 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK, 
‘ Ka Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 
MEATS. 


Roast Pigeons.—They should be quite fresh, as the flavor 
passes off in a day or two. When cleaned ready for roast- 
ing, prepare some stuffing of bread-crumbs, and about three 
oysters to each bird, a spoonful of butter, and a little salt 
and nutmeg. Mix these well together, and fill the belly of 
the bird. They must be well basted with melted butter, 
and require thirty minutes’ careful cooking. When full- 
grown, and in the autumn, they are best. For a sauce, take 
the gravy that runs from them, thicken with a very little 
flour and chopped parsley. Serve hot. Therbird is in per- 
fection when it has just done growing. 

Spiced Beef—Make a brine with half a pound of salt, 
half an ounce of saltpetre, half a poundof sugar, thirty 
cloves, as many allspice:and black pepper-corns. Crack the 
spice, and put it on to boil fora few minutes in a pint of water. 
When cold, pour it overa piece of beef of about ten pounds, 
Turn it every day for a fortnight,. When wanted for use, 
put the beef into.a. deep pan with the brine, alittle water, 
and about one-pound of suet.. Bake it till tender. Let it 
get cold in the brine. 

Sheep's- Head.—Clean the head well, boil it two cane To- 
move ‘the bones; egg and bread-crumb the meat. Boil the 
brains in a piece of muslin a quarter of an hour; chop with 
alittle parsley and onion. Serve round thehead. The tongue 
may be boiled and served in the dish or separately; or the 
tongue and brains may be sent in one dish, and the meat 
served with gravy. 

VEGETABLES. 

Red Cabbage.—1. Wash, trim, and cut up's large cabbage 
into five or six slices, Put them into boiling water for a 
quarter of an ‘hour, then stew them gently fh broth till 
quite tender. Drain, and serve with reduced brown gravy, 
flavored with a dash of lemon-juice ‘or vinegar. “If very 
small, they may be dressed whole in the same ‘manner: 

2. A Flemish Recipe-—Wash and trima cabbage; put it into 
& sauce-pan, with sufficient cold water to coyer, At; let it 
comé gradually to the boil, then add four or five _ apples, 
peeled, cored, and quartered; a small piece of butter, pepper 
and salt. Stew gently till quite tender; strain; add to thé 
liquor a Sore of butter and fous, a teaspoonful of 
vVinegag, and one of currant or herry;jelly., Dish tho 
cabbage with the apples round t, ‘and the same sauce over. 

Onion Sauce-—Parboil some onions. a fow minutes, mince 
them roughly, and put them into a saucepan, with plenty of 
butter, a pinch of. sugar, and pepper and salt to taste, Let 
them cook slowly, so that they do not take color, and adda 
tablespoonfl ef flour. When they are quite tender, pass 
them through a hairsieve. Dilute the onion pulp with 
sufficient milk to make the sauce of the desired consis- 
tency ; add a tablespgonful of grated cheese. Stir well, and 
make it hot, and serve, 





' Cold’ Brisket of Pat the brisket im salt for » fow 
‘days; bind it ap wil igo inito @ round lay it in a stew- 
pan’ with’ pletity of water;and stéw gently for six or seven 
hours; with some fried vegetables, arid a little spice. While 
stil! hot: put it toipress under heavy weights. Tt ean bo gar. 
nished with’ tufts of scraped ‘horse-radish, and small heaps 
of rd eka eabbags ‘ 

DESSERTS. 


Bread and Butter Pudding. Butter your pie-dish well, and 
strew the bottom, with currants and candied peel; then 
place alternate layers of bread and ‘butter in rather thin 
slices, and the peel and currants, until the dish is nearly 
full, observing to haye, currants at the top;,then pour over, 
slowly and. equally, a custard of sweetened milk and two 
or three, eggs, flavored to taste, and bake in a moderate 
oven for about twenty minutes. 

Souffle Pudding.—Put six ounces of beet into a stew- 
pan, with eight ounces of pounded loaf-sugar. Mix these 
smoothly together; add four ounces of fresh butter, and 
few drops of:essenee,of vanilla., Stir briskly over the fire 
until it boils,and then work/in vigorously six yolks of eggs, 
and the six whites, whisked into a firm froth. They are to 
be. slightly incorporated with the butter, which must be 
poured into a buttered dish. 


Italian Oream.—Put a gill of good fresh cream, two 
eggs, three spoonfuls of powdered sugar, and a little 
orange-flower water, into a pan, and whip them up together. 
When the creain {fs sufficiently thick, put it into a deep dish 
with plenty of powdered sugar; set it on hot ashes, cover 
it, and Jayhot ashés on the top, which must be renewed 
until the cream is done enough, then let it cool and serve it, 


Indian ChuppelecsmTwo pounds. of flour, one ounce of 
butter\.a pinch efsalt. Rub together, and mix with a little 
cold water, Do, not make.it moist, Dip'a cloth in hot water, 
and wrap it up for ten minutes;\then knead it, and let it 
lie ten; minutes more;.. Make it..into balls. the size of a wal- 
nut, roll it very thin, and bake in a hot oven. Prick them 
with a fork before putting them in. 


CAKES, a1 

To Make French Bread and Rolls.—Take a pint and a half 
of milk; make it quite warm; half a pint of small-beer 
yeast; add sufficient flour te make itas thick as butter; put 
it into a, pan, cover it over,and, keep it warm. «When it has 
risen as high aa it will, add, a quarter of a pint of warm 
water and helf an ounce of salt; mix: them well together. 
Rub into ita little four and two ounces of butter. Then 
make your dough, not quite so stiff ag for your bread. Let it 
stand for three-quarters of an houryand it-will be ready to 
make into rolla,eta.,. Let them stand till they have risen, 
and bake them in a quick oven, 


Tea-Cakes.—Rub a quatter of'a pound of butter into a 
quart of dried flour; then beat up two eggs with two tea- 
spoonfuls of sifted sugar, and two teaspoonfuls of yeast. 
Potit ‘this 'thixture' into’ ‘the ‘middie of thé flour, adding a 
pitt of waitin’ milk as you"imis it! Beat “4t“tip with ‘the 
hand tintf it’ comes off -withbut 9) we got it to rise, 
before thé’fire, covered with'a cloth. ° ie od Boer, ‘make 
it up Hnto’ cakes wbowt' an “fndh ‘thiek:” Sét them on ‘tin 
plutes’'to tise, before the fire, for ‘tei ‘tmivtites, and then 
bake in ease we” 

SANITARY, 

* Sparley Wh ype Saat Micro —mereis 
pour over it one. teacupful of, water, and "Jct it boil for ten 
minutes, Drain it, andpour over it; three teacupfuls of 
boiling water, Set it ever the fire, and boil it down one- 
half, Strain it through a hair-sieve,or piece of muslin. 
Gum-arabi¢ is sometimes dissolved in it. The liquid, sweet- 
ened to the taste, forms a very agreeable drink. 
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‘FASHIONS FOR ROVEMBER. J 
Fra. —Evertxe Dunes or Ligut-Buve Sixx, trimmed with 
plaitings of the silk, and a puffing of the eame; the train is 

plain. Thore is ‘a sash‘bow, with wide ends at the 
back, which, like the front, are trimmed with a deep, rich 
fringe, of various colors, Sen of ie. Soe by, of © 


29 

Fia. 11.—Caretage-Darss or BLACK ‘Sux.—Largedotmian 
mantle of heavy miftrailleusse éflk, trimmed with fringe and 
— Black velvet bonnet, ornamented with oats. 

Fig, 1.—Mornixe Daess, Mamie Gourse Bive Casu- 
usnt.~The under-skirt tg of blue silk, with a knife-plaiting 
around the bottom; the cashmere over-dress is trimmed 
vith a bias band of plaid sifk, gold-Golored braid; ‘the over- 
dress is of the poloneise-chape, and slightly caught up in 
the’ back. 

Fic. rv.—Watxine-Dress oF Coie creas CameEt’s- 

>The wrt tb eek Ln ek, 
deep, side-plaited ruffle; the camels hair over-skirt buttons 
déwn the front, and fe slightly caught up at the back; the 
jacket is heavily wadded, double-breasted, has- two rows df 
buttons down the front, and has the collar and trimming of 
the cuffs of velvet, of a darker shade. Velvet hat, of the 
color of the collar, trimmed with a blue ostrich plume, 

Fig. v.—Dinner-Dress or Buve Stix, worn over a plain- 
blue velvet train under-skirt. The over-dress is arranged 
in plaits in front, and edged with blue fringe ; cnirase waist, 
open in front, with a blue crépe-de-chine fictiu ; high raff of 
crépe lisse. 

Fig. vi.—Warse-proor Croak, on Unsrer Coat, (it can 
\emade of any heavy material that is preferred,) trim- 
ued with broad braid, to match the coat in color, if it is 
ight, or-with: Mere the water-proof a geet tine, 
black, &c. 


Fie. vi.—Wiwene@oaror- Darx-Gray Onrs, trimmed 
band of brown far, and having a trimming of brown 
down the whole length, on the left sidé. The pocket is of 
lrownéilkky with « band of fur on the top. This coat is half- 
fitting at the back ; it is very stylish made of heavy, black, 
Grvérat ReMinns—We $lso give & great astortment of 
Various articles needed for general mage, The morning bon- } 
net is of crépe, and the trimming ¥s also of crépe ; it is ar- 


ranged bonnie yon Fost ‘bonm ang tetini= 
nates fn a cluster bors. he pakistan The 
black velvet bonnet has the yr: ip in front, and-is' 
bordered with gold braid. Upon the top there is a gather- 
ing of the new écru is- mixed.with a torsade of 
silk. Tips of black ostrich-feathers and a gold buckle. 

The double mantilla is a of ‘heavy chestnat-brown 
cloth, cut in deep scall led, by yy anarrow b ofa 
darker brown, and mun ya igh hewn riga The 
fall sacque is of dark sth, with with wide sleeves, which, 
have ai ornamentefic Dead }dadihed wi 
black Astraghas epee p tHimnaing. 

‘The head-dresses ropa et er ot 
ing the hain; though, whatever is the mgt becoming way + 
should always be adopted. 


We also. give a great variety of atyles for boys’, Gothing. 4 


The first is a Scotch suit of tweed ; - a 
Soe ais tte teeth ec he were 


epee saree 
‘and ornamented at * man 


tho kneo withibrel@SacdiDuste Waited; théjackefhastevers;]) ‘ 
and the waistooat is slightly.open.at the,neck. The next 
suit is of dark-blue cloth, trimmed with black braid; the 
jacket is round-in front, and has artonnd collar; trowsers,y 


No decided change hag taken place in the make of dresses. 
Skirts aire still ridiculowsly, close-clinging ; the ultra-fash- 
ionablé people wear orily one buttoned on to a 
tight-fittitig yoke. Undetskirts are still a good deal trim- 
med; waists aré very much worn, and the whole 

the figure is to bo made as slender as possi- 
ble. = newest styles have but little looping or dra- 
pery, though, for more dressy occasions, the drapery is more 
used, The Polonaise, or Princess a 
with ‘upperskirt atid ctiirass waist. Long waists are 
and for the hotise, trains, or at least demi-trains, 
are w The principal changes are in the trimmings} all 
kinds of braids are used, as well as juniper laces, fringes, 
pipings of silk, side plaitings, buttons, or whatever maysuit 
the purse or taste. red will be much used with 
almost any color, but it” Tooks particularly well with dark- 
blue or black. 

In Mantes, Decienes JacKeEns, tc., there is the greatest 
variety. For Winter, the long, half-fitting, or even loose 
cloak or paletot, will be popular, though closer-fitting and 
shorter paletots or jackets will be just as much worn by 
those who fancy them. Braid, buttons and fringe will trim 
them, and bands of feathers and bluck juniper lace will be 
used on the most elegant.” 

-Bonyets are all .close-fitting, the aureole, or round; 
spreading brim being'still worn by those to whom it isthe 
most becoming; but it is not ap new as the closer-fitting 
bonnet, The bébé, or. Jady-bonnet, which. is very close-fit- 
ting, is also very fashionable, but is really best suited for 
round, youthful faces, This has a soft cap-crown. No space 
is left under the brim of these bonnets for trimming. A plain 
facing and a cap ruche is all. that can be put in, but many 
flowers or feathers are used for the outside. 





CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 

‘Fre, 1.—Costumz ror a-Grnu.—The paletot is of heavy 
brown cloth} itis half-fitting at the back, has largo square 
pockets, and three large, brown horn-buttons on the back 
seam. i 

Fic. 1.—Frowr Virrw or tue Costume Fr6. 1./The front 
is straight, and has two rows of brown horn buttons.- 

Fire, itt.—Ooervmz ov) Brive Inpiin’ Oistorers.—The 
pockets end enfis aré of dark-blue velvet; the front is of the 
\ Princess's! ‘1s Aduble*breasted, arid fastened with a dou- 
fh row of pearbbuttons; the sash is of cream-colored fou- 





‘NOTICES. 

« Ae ly Reseepeng, for “ Peterson’s. Magazine,” name, at 
the top of your lette?, Your post-office, county, and State. If 
possible, procure a post-office order on ‘Philailelphia. If a 
post-office ordér can' not be t a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphih, poe iP there: ge: ifa draft cannot be 
mbacks or notes of National banks, and re- 

‘Rett, Be ay reds to Cuthuttg J 


(B06 Chestnut 
C) fhe apeseel chetdall 
ust ™ ‘supply of the work. Tho 
i pay hp se he is Fesponsible. 
‘ Raj- When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 
Ay ya what » it was received, as well as the one it 


ome 


Po = anakdion feck tad, at club prices, fér less than 
a year. Club subscribers must begin with ‘teed the January 
or the July number. 

ay Baek numbers for 1874, 1875, and: 1876, may be had 


to preserve’ their‘articles, 
do net uridértake te petare, 





joose at the knee; the waistcoat has two pockets, 


of the principal agents, or of the publisher. 
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; ; it free for 20 cents; 1:0 

: for 35 cents. troduce my cards will send 20 
; “mixed,” snowflake, damask, 


J &c., for 15 
Bis preet Sam ples for stam 
_ ERNEST HART, Rochester, N.Y. 
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This wry fal is being adopted og oe EHOUSE 
new very ar ent ng adopted | The pe. No. of Viek*s Floral Guide, 
von af the chee en of inka temem Saag Containing ie devcrlntions, one Fearne 1a A ine ullpe, Lilies, and 
Seafel In, the Samanes of well op; winter, Game the “act Cons Winter Flowers in the Howse iy uublished and seut free 
#9 16 not efected by Baek Ue cold, is sesey to all, Addrese Roohester, N. Y. 


WATER, MUD, WIND, SNOW AND SLEET, BT. TT 


The garments, when rolled, can be easily tarrféd In the 
deuence' cous bcatngn mae taarbe sat hand when 
Eran Tho of w the Gossamer 
loth is made is a coated Scotch Gingham, making 9 cloak 
sixteen ounces, and 

arict Black Silk. Gents’ Gossa- 

























wer ne oe Avo the, Gomamer Umbrella 

ossamer Um a . 
“the wage real age tot. Mb * ever made. Our goods anD THe BATH. 
are for sale by first-class Dry Goods and Rubber Houses ee one 


a ny the United! States and Canadas. Gessamer 
Legg’ for ladies, gentlemen, misses and children, “ the 
ouly loosing made which is water-proof.” 

For the protection of ourselves and the public we stamp 
our trade mark, “Gossamer Water-proot;” on the loop of 
every garment we make ; nd on our Leg and Umbrel- 
las. None are g if not so st P for yourself 
they have our trade mark. 


GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO. ear 
SSA Ne ie Berens en DVERTISEMENTS 
BT, MRS oo VACAZING 

camer a hth ich wie, $1.2 a5 per yard, An reaitedby.. WM. J, GARLTON, 
ADVERTISING AGENT, 39 Park Row, New York. 


Mee, SOUTEWORTE'S BEST WORK, “SELP-MADS,” OY 200K ‘PML 


“Self-Made; or, Out of the Depths,” is Complete in Two Volumes, 
Movida Cloth, Price $1.75 each, or, $3.50 @. set, 
And is issued, in the two volumes, uhder the names of 
ISHMAEL! AND SELF -RAISED. 
“TSHMAEL,” anp “$ELF-RAISED,” will be found for sale by.all Booksellers, or copies of either one, or both, 


will be sent poy one, to any place, at once, post-paid, on remitting price in a letter to the publishers, 
T. B, PETERSON & BROTHERS, 306 Chesinut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ISHMAEL; OR, IN THE DEPTHS. 


wTinNnTe BSDITiIionw Wow RHBADY.& 


With a Portrait of Mrs, Bama D, BN. wed on. st ist tak C$ net 
Pore! eke and apeing Porat oh Sutrorh the pst Sine, wil Mer safegen wie 


AND ITS SEQUEL, 


SELF-RAISED: OR, FROM THE DEPTHS 


wiITLlit DEL WDrT ros WOW BHA DY .e 


With a View of Prosracr Corracz, the homie of Mrs. Exwa D. ¥. N. Sovrmworte: and its mv meng hea aerva 
the whole being engraved om steel in line and stipple, im the finest style-of the 


Each nte'tatene Veluses, $n’ Moroode Cloth, Gilt Bask, Price 81.75 each. 
*,* Above Books are for sale by all Booksellers. S@g-Copies of either one or both of the above books, by Mrs. South- 
worth, will be sent, post-paid, at once, to any one, to any place, on remitting price to the Publishers, 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 306 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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